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The Thirty and Seventy 


INCE 1836, and more intensively since 1907, 

when the Music Educators National Conference 
was organized at Keokuk, Iowa, leaders in our 
field have striven to establish and maintain music 
teaching in the schools as one of the fundamentals 
of education. The efforts have been successful. 
Music “arrived” in educational recognition some 
time ago—perhaps long before many of us were 
aware what had happened. At any rate, music is 
included in the educational program—and this 
means general acceptance of music teachers as edu- 
cators. With this recognition and acceptance there 
is concomitant responsibility. Music educators are 
called upon to deliver the goods. And, up to now, 
we believe most thoughtful persons will agree that 
the goods have been delivered in commendable de- 
gree and quality. Any challenge to this statement 
can be met by the records — of Music Educators 
National Conference, National Education Associa- 
tion, and currently of the United States Office of 
Education and other Government agencies. 

But tomorrow will be another day, and tomor- 
row’s record will be another matter. 

Let us look at some of the facts. The music edu- 
cation profession has been created and raised 
to a high standing in approximately 100 years—but 
perhaps 85 per cent of the growth and achieve- 
ments has been in a period of little more than a 
quarter-century. Today nearly 50,000 persons are 
enlisted under the banner of this profession—but 
less than 30 per cent of the 50,000 have evidenced 
either consciousness or conscience in this connec- 
tion—if we are to judge by the membership records 
of the professional organization. 

It is true that the present position of the music 
educator in his dignified and worthy post as a com- 
munity servant—as an exponent of one of the 
essential factors in education and life—was estab- 
lished by a relatively small group of persons in 
ratio to the total number of men and women whose 
livelihood is now gained in this field. In checking 
over this 30 per cent we miss the names of very, 
very few who were teaching music in the schools 
fifteen years ago. Most of the 70 per cent who have 
made little or no contribution, but have accepted 
their professional status as a gift to which their 
talents entitle them, have come into the field more 
recently. Jt is only fair that the 70 per cent be 
given opportunity to shoulder a share of the re- 
sponsibility—and the cost—for the maintenance of 
the institution which has afforded them profes- 
sional and economic stature and stability. 

While we are being frank and honest, let us ad- 
mit that there are many music educators who really 
do not know very much about the Music Educators 
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National Conference. Like many another institu- 
tion which has become a fixture in our national 
life, the Conference is taken for granted—too often 
by persons who are members. We should not be 
too critical, therefore, of the music educators who 
have never held membership. Not only do these 
people lack information regarding the functions, the 
service and the influence of the Conference, but 
they also fail to sense any personal relationship 
to or responsibility for the organization. 

If a non-member music educator who is informed 
regarding the Conference fails to accept his share 
of the responsibility in carrying on its work, that 
is his fault. But if he does not know the facts, or 
is not impressed by the things the Conference is 
doing—things that are actually benefitting him and 
his profession—then it is, in part at least, our fault. 

The Executive Committee and Board of Direc- 
tors believe that one of the greatest services the 
Conference can perform at this time is that of sub- 
stantially increasing its membership through 
a campaign of information. It is not the de- 
sire merely to enlist members, willy-nilly, but 
rather to secure membership support from all 
whose professional interests and source of liveli- 
hood lie in the music education field—and to do so 
by informing them of the facts—including the past 
and current history of the organization which rep- 
resents them and their profession. In order that 
this campaign may achieve success, the National 
Membership Committee is arranging to supply, in 
simple form, material which will tell the whole 
story of M.E.N.C.—the story of its inception and 
development and its present position as a factor in 
the educational, social, and cultural structure of 
the United States—and, indeed, the Western Hemi- 
sphere, if not the World. 

Certain of this information will be published in 
the Music Educators Journal, and much of it 
also will be prepared for distribution by mail and 
otherwise. All officers of the Conference and its 
auxiliary and affiliate units, as well as all members 
of official groups, will have opportunity to assist 
in the dissemination of this information and in the 
extension of membership invitations to all music 
educators not now enrolled. 

Never before have the needs and opportunities 
in the field of music education been so great from 
the standpoint of the organization as a whole, or 
from the viewpoint of the individual music edu- 
cator, particularly as concerns his present and fu- 
ture professional status, educationally and eco- 
nomically. 


Maximum power is required to meet the chal- 
lenges. We need the missing 70 per cent! 
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VINCENT A. HIDEN 


HAZEL B. NOHAVEC 


WAYNE S. HERTZ 


What’s Ahead for Musie Educators? 


This symposium introduces the new presidents elected for the 1943-45 bi- 


ennium at the six M.E.N.C. Division meetings held last spring. 


The 


discerning and forthright statements indicate the strong and inspiring 
leadership which the respective Divisions have chosen for this crucial period. 


A: 1943 begins its last phase, school music people are 
watching the scene realistically, with one eye on 
the war and the other on music and the prescience that 
a new world is at hand. Here are some coming develop- 
ments now visible to the farsighted. 

(1) Greater industrial preparation for an epoch of 
light metals and plastics, with all its exciting implications. 

(2) The fulfillment of the dream of centuries in civil 
aviation. 

(3) 
jobs, not begging them. 

(4) Shorter working days and wider distribution 
of labor, leading to more leisure time for multitudes of 


The return of millions of workers, demanding 


people. 

(5) A local than 
states were in the horse and buggy era of 
day.” Sixty hours from where you are to any point on 
the globe! The implications are apparent and astounding. 

(6) The impact of the opinions and conclusions of 
an enormous “grand army” of well-educated, experi- 
enced, and realistic youth upon our present customs and 


any of our 
‘only yester- 


whole worla more 


‘ 


traditions. 

(7) All these and a more vivid democracy, too. 

All formal education, including music, stands squarely 
in the path of swift and irresistible change. Music, we 
have said, is the language of the emotions. It will be 
greatly exercised in the next few years, either worthily 
How able, how wise, how acceptable will 
The challenge is a note- 

—ALFRED SPOUSE 


or otherwise. 
our leadership prove to be? 
worthy one. 

ALFreD Spouse, President of the Eastern Music Educators Con- 
ference, was born in England and brought to this country in in- 
fancy by his parents. After graduation from high school in Sagi- 


naw, Michigan, where his father was a Baptist minister, he took 
up the study of voice. After three seasons with Sam J. Bennett's 
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“Old Homestead Quartette’” in Chautauqua work, Mr. Spouse deter- 
mined to make the study and teaching of voice his life work. His 
teachers included Parmeter in Detroit, Friermood in Indianapolis, 
Bower and Osborne in Binghamton, N. Y., Adelin Fermin and 
Frederick Haywood at the Eastman School in Rochester, N. Y. It 
was at the suggestion of Hollis Dann, with whom he studied at 
Cornell, that Mr. Spouse entered the public-school music field. His 
first position was that of head of high-school music at the Bing- 
hamton Central High School in 1919. The following year he was 
called to the Rochester public schools by Director of Music Charles 
H. Miller and has remained there ever since, succeeding Mr. Miller 
to the directorship in 1938. Mr. Spouse is the author of many 
magazine articles on voice training, coauthor of Art Songs (Ditson), 
and has taught in summer sessions at Cornell University, the Juil- 
liard School of Music, the University of Cincinnati, the University 
of Western Ontario, and on the public-school music faculty of the 
Eastman School of Music. He has served the M.E.N.C. previously 
as member and chairman of the Vocal Affairs Committee and is a 
member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing. Since 
1921, when he began experimenting with the new class procedure in 
voice as introduced by Haywood, Mr. Spouse has lectured and 
demonstrated extensively on this subject. 


cw 


8 pe THE NEXT few years, music education will 
face a hazardous time. Not only have the ranks 
of the music teachers already been depleted, but all in- 
dications point to further depletion. Added to this 
problem is the fact that practically no men are being 
trained to teach music during the war years, while at 
the same time fewer women are taking such training. 

If we are to face the future honestly, we must awaken 
to the fact that the period of reconstruction to come will 
need most careful planning, in music education as in 
every other field. How are we who are still teaching, 
carrying on with our music program? What are we 
doing to help our situation? Are we trying to encour- 
age those teachers who have taken no active part in de- 
veloping music education in the past to join in support- 
ing the many advances already made? 

What plans may now be made for the rehabilitation 
of our teachers when the war is over? Are we keeping 
contact with those who have left teaching for the armed 
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forces or other war work? Are we serving as an in- 
spiration to them so that they will want to come back to 
their profession? Will our leadership during wartime 
prove to be worthy of the sacrifice so many men and 
women are making? 

Surely now is the time for greater participation in and 
support of the program of Music Education. 

—WayneE S. Hertz 

WayNe S. Hertz, President of the Northwest Music Educators 
Conference, is a native of Illinois. He attended Northwestern 
University, where he earned his B.Mus.Ed. degree in 1932, his 
M. Mus. in 1938. He is a member of Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia, Alpha 
Kappa Lambda, and Pi Kappa Lambda. From 1933 to 1938 he 
supervised vocal music in the West Aurora (Ill.) Public Schools, 
after which he took his present position as head of the Music 
Department, Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, 
Washington. Mr. Hertz has held the following electoral offices in 
the field of music education: president, Illinois School Vocal Asso- 
ciation, 1936-38; chairman, Region One, National School Music 
Competition-Festivals, 1941; executive secretary, Central Washing- 
ton School Music Association, 1938-43; and education advisor, 
Washington State Music Federation, 1942-43. 


cw 


oT LONG AGO I had the privilege of visiting Great 

Lakes Naval Training Station, where I heard the 
hearty and enthusiastic singing of sixteen hundred sailors 
assembled in Ross Auditorium. One felt here the unity 
of spirit and strength of purpose which distinguish our 
fighting men. , 

In June I attended the Delegate Assembly of the 
National Education Association and participated in the 
deliberations of that important body. At the final ses- 
sion, Willis Sutton of Atlanta, Georgia, gave an inspir- 
ing address on the obligations of educators in these crit- 
ical times. Retiring President Flora asked the delegates 
to close the Assembly by singing America. They sang 
all three verses, in parts, with a beauty and spiritual 
quality I have never heard before—a choral response to 
the stirring message of Dr. Sutton, which told more elo- 
quently than words could have done that everyone in the 
auditorium that evening pledged hirhself to work dili- 
gently and faithfully to win the war and the peace. 

Music is an expression of human experience; it has 
signal qualities for unifying individuals and exalting the 
spirit. With the world in a period of flux, we have an 
excellent opportunity to reévaluate our music-education 
program. We have a definite responsibility now to 
Vitalize our students’ musical experiences and to bring 
music to all the students in our schools, so that when 
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the history of this Second World War is written and the 
contributions of education are counted and weighed, 
music educators will have every reason to be proud of 
the significant part they played in the total war effort 


and in preparation for peace. —Vincent A. Hpen 


ViIncEeNT A. HipeNn, President of the California-Western Music 
Educators Conference, was born in Ishpeming, Michigan, in 1904, 
has been a Westerner since grammar-school days, which he spent in 
Oakland and San Francisco. His high-school and college years were 
spent in the State of Washington, the latter at the State College. 
His father, a Lutheran minister, won distinction as a good 
preacher and musician, for he played the cello, violin, flute, piano, 
organ, and guitar, and organized church choirs. His mother plays 
the piano and sings. Despite this musical background, Mr. Hiden 
started his college career as a student of engineering, but most of 
his time, he says, was spent in the music department, and in his 
Junior year he switched to music education. He played cello in 
the college string quartet, clarinet and saxophone in the band, cello 
in the orchestra, and traveled wiih the glee clubs. After three 
years as assistant instructor in the college music department, he 
taught music in high school for two years (1926-28). From 1928 to 
1935 he was supervisor of instrumental music in the public schools 
of Olympia, Washington, during which period he served on the Board 
of Directors of the M.E.N.C., representing the Northwest Conference. 
Mr. Hiden went to Oakland, California, in 1935, where he now 
teaches in the Technical High School. His graduate work has been 
done at the State College of Washington, where he received his M.A., 
the University of California, the National Music Camp, and North 
western University. A past-president of the Bay District of Cali- 
fornia-Western, Mr. Hiden was first vice-president of California- 
Western for 1941-43. He has served on many Conference committees 
and was organizer and manager of the 1941 C.-W.M.E.C. orchestra. 
In addition to holding the current presidency of California-Western, 
Mr. Hiden is serving his second year as president of the Oakland 
Teachers Association. 

cw 


USIC IS HELPING WIN THE WAR—but is it going to 

help win the peace? Let us look at the situation 
as it is. Hundreds of music teachers, particularly in the 
South, have left the vocation to help in the war effort. 
In some states—even some northern states—there are 
not enough student players of stringed instruments to 
form small ensembles. Band instruments have been laid 
away to be used again when some band leader comes 
along to create a desire to play them. Unison singing 
of patriotic and other songs to help keep up the morale 
are being used, but very little effort is being put forth to 
teach any fundamentals to the beginners of music. Music 
books provided by the state have been laid aside on the 
shelf for lack of knowing how to use them. Schools that 
have had a strong music program in the past are fighting 
with all the forces they can muster to keep the program 
going. Some are succeeding up to the present time, but 
many have given up. As always happens in times of 
stress, not a few educators and school board members 
still consider music as a frill, a side issue, not necessary 
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in the education of the child; thus they leave music out 
of the budget, to be picked up again when times get 
better. 

What are we going to do about it? Many theories 
have been suggested — but theories won't do the job. 
Nothing but good. hard thinking and twentyv-four-hour-a- 
day application of the music facilities available will main- 
tain the fundamentals of all music so vital to the future 
building of the next generation. Poor teaching is little 
hetter than no teaching at ail. Those students who have 
decided to stav on in the music profession at this time. 
should be encouraged to make a thorough study of all 
fields of music education. and to be willing to go into 
any community and coordinate the music program with 
that of the educational program oi the school and com- 
munity—to help make music so vital that not a child or 
an adult in that community can be satisfied without sing- 
ing or playing, or listening to some kind of music in 
concert or over the radio. 

Millions of people in the United States are not yet 
music conscious — they may have been “exposed” to 
well-meaning demonstrations of the “music for every 
child—every child for music” theory, but for some rea- 
son proved to be immune. We have a tremendous task 
ahead of us, despite the fact we have already made so 
much progress and are considered to be on the way to 
becoming the music center of the world. We are labor- 
ing under handicaps common to the wartime demands 
on manpower and time and money. But we are girding 
our loins to carry on so that when peace comes we will 
not only have maintained all gains and all beach-heads 
established during the war, but further, will be in a 
position to help make music serve to its full power as a 
vital force in the new era to which we confidently look 
forward. —Max S. Noau 


Southern Music Educators Confer- 
Iowa. He received his B.A. from 
lowa State Teachers College, his M.A. from Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. He was choir director in several Waterloo 
churches and played cello in the State Teachers College Orchestra 
and on the Chautauqua and Lyceum circuits in 1925-26. Later, as 
head of the Department of Music of Guilford College, North Caro- 
lina, he organized the Guilford College A Cappella Choir, directed 
the State Chorus, the Guilford County Elementary Music Festival, 
the Greensboro Male Chorus, and numerous church choirs, and in 
addition made personal appearances as bass soloist in oratorios and 
recitals. 

After eight years at Guilford College, Mr. Noah took the posi- 
tion he now holds as head of the Department of Music at Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledgeville. He assisted in the organi- 
zation of the Georgia Music Education Association, sponsor of the 
Georgia High-School Music Festival. 

Prior to his election as president of the Southern Music Educa- 
tors Conference, Mr. Noah served the S.M.E.C. as chairman and 
organizer of the All-Southern Chorus (1941). He has been vocal 
judge in several state musie contests, is publisher of the Music 
News of Georgia, official music education magazine for the state 
of Georgia, and holds the office of executive secretary of G.M.E.A. 


Max NOAH, President of the 
ence, is a native of Waterloo, 
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Bb ECONOMIC AND STRATEGIC importance of the North 
Central states has been pointed out repeatedly. That 
this area possesses the strength necessary for leadership 
has been demonstrated. Our past success has been made 
possible by the functioning of several well-defined factors 
which have been at work educationally as well as com- 
mercially. As music educators of the North Central 
Division, let us take an inventory of these factors, so 
that we may keep them at work. 

A Unity of Action. Every music educator is profes- 
sionally and patriotically bound to maximum participa- 
tion. 

A Realization of Present Needs. We no longer can 
proceed along routine lines of ten or even five years ago. 
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We must utilize the investigations made in other fields 
and make a thorough search in music education. It is 
wisdom to recognize facts. 

A Vision of Future Accomplishments. With the ac- 
celerated tempo of communications, travel, and industry, 
as well as of all other phases of living, education must 
either get in step or be lost in the dust of the multitudes 
passing by us. This rapid tempo not only has shortened 
the time required for attaining specified goals, but has 
increased immeasurably the scope of the demands made 
upon music. 

Our thinking, our musical ability, our teaching ability, 
and our leadership are demanded by our profession and 
the people of our country. Let us, the music educators 
of the North Central Division, meet this demand by 
recognizing and assuming our responsibility. 

—Hazei B. NoHAvec 


HazeL B. Nowavec, President of the North Central Music Edu- 
cators Conference, was graduated in 1924 from the University of 
Nebraska, where she majored in English and history, minored in 
music, and earned her first degree. In 1927 she earned a B.A. at 
Nebraska State Teachers College, majoring in music education and 
minoring in English. She won her M.A. in music education at 
Claremont College, California, in 1929, her Mus.D. at MacPhail 
School of Music, Minneapolis, Minn., in 1938, and her Ph.D. at the 
University of Minnesota in 1943. In each of the last three in- 
stances, her minor subject was psychology. Her doctor’s thesis was 
on “An Ability Pattern for Music-Education Students.”” In addition 
to her formal education, Mrs. Nohavee studied voice in Paris with 
Lapierre, in 1931. Her teaching experience has included the posi- 
tions of supervisor of elementary-school music at Lincoln, Nebraska; 
assistant professor in the Fine Arts College, University of Nebraska ; 
supervisor of music in the public schools at Claremont, California: 
and head of the Music Education Department and Major Adviser at 
the University of Minnesota—her present posts. Mrs. Nohavec is 
the author of Normal Music Methods (Universal Publishing Com- 
pany) ; two volumes of Composing Your Own Music (Paul A. Schmitt) : 
numerous vocal selections and operettas. She is a life member of 
the M.E.N.C., and has been an active worker in the organization 
since her first year in the music education field. 


ow 


A’ MUSIC EDUCATORS our biggest task and privilege is 
to help release the child’s personality through con- 
tact with great music and to help develop inner discipline 
through the performance of great music. In carrying out 
these aims to their broadest potentialities, we may par- 
ticipate in the larger task and rarer privilege of teaching 
the child how to be a free human being. To quote James 
L. Mursell: “Teaching of music means making the 
whole teaching and learning of the art rich with the 
human values of freedom.” Such teaching cannot be 
limited by class, race, nationality, or creed. In music we 
find a perfect medium to teach world-mindedness, for em- 
bodied in the intelligent teaching or study of music are 
the keen discipline which we must have to be worthy of 
freedom and the feeling of kinship with many peoples, 
which must be the ideal in a world grown smaller. Our 
Conference leaders have challenged us with these ideas. 
May we make every effort to follow through. 
—GRATIA BOYLe 
GraTtTIA Boye, President of the Southwestern Music Educators 
Conference, was born in Wichita, Kansas, where she received her 
elementary and high-school education. She was graduated from 
Northwestern University in 1924, with a B.S. degree in music, 
earned her public-school music certificate at Friends University in 
Wichita, and did graduate work at Columbia and Northwestern. 
She has been a member of the M.E.N.C. since the first sectional 
meeting of the Southwestern Conference, held in Tulsa in 1927, and 
has missed only one meeting of the Southwestern since that time. 
The year 1927 also marks the beginning of Miss Boyle’s teaching at 
Wichita High School East. In addition to her regular duties, she 
has for twelve summers directed music and taught religious educa- 
tion courses in summer camps sponsored by the Y.W.C.A., the 
Y.M.C.A., and the International Council of Religious Education. 
Miss Boyle rates as her biggest musical project the presentation of 
a musical panorama of the history of Kansas, The Children of the 
South Wind, at the Wichita conference in 1941. Prior to becoming 


president of Southwestern, Miss Boyle held the offices of secretary 
(1937-39) and second vice-president (1941-43). 
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The Postwar School Music Program 


and the Community 


P. C. CONN 


HE TREMENDOUS CAMPAIGN being carried on by pri- 
Tos organizations, in addition to the various govern- 
mental agencies, to highlight the place of music in the 
war effort is bound to affect the future of music in the 
United States. Never before in our history have we 
had so united an effort to keep music before the masses 
of the people. 

Fortunately, a large portion of the music being per- 
formed is of such a type that listening standards are not, 
on the whole, lowered. In both active and passive par- 
ticipation (performing and listening) I believe we find 
substantial evidence of a continued growth in the gen- 
eral appreciation of good music. A glance at the program 
of an average Army band reveals titles of selections that 
were performed a few years ago only by our symphony 
orchestras and a few of our outstanding university and 
high-school bands. Examine the record library files at 
any U.S.O. club and you will find that the records re- 
quested by our soldiers, sailors, and marines are made 
up of as many so-called classical as of popular tunes. 
Consult any record dealer and he will tell you that his 
sales are approximately 50-50 as concerns classical and 
popular records. More and more radio time is being 
given to larger groups performing the best type of music 
in all classifications. 

The result of all of this is that the average audience is, 
in increasing degree, demanding good music—well per- 
formed. We are not developing a “high-brow”’ audi- 
ence in the stuffy sense of the word, but we are develop- 
ing a nation-wide audience that expects any music to 
which it listens to be attractively presented and well 
played or sung. Cheap music and unprofessional per- 
formances are not interesting to the American people. 

The student who is planning to enter the music 
teaching profession, or the teacher who is now engaged 
in directing a school chorus, orchestra, or band, had best 
study these present-day trends which indicate what we 
may expect as our music of tomorrow. 

Two major factors directly affecting the school music 
of the postwar period are: (1) The music of the armed 
forces; (2) music in radio. There are others, but we 
shall consider only these two here. 

The writer recently visited an Army camp and while 
there attended a broadcast by the camp band. This was 
a thirty-minute concert program released only through 
a small local station. The attention to detail given this 
program by announcer, director, and members of the 
band was worthy, however, of a transcontinental hookup. 
Opening their program with the song of their branch 
of the service, the band then played an overture and a 
symphonic march. While the announcer was making his 
remarks, the members of the band rapidly changed in- 
struments and positions to form an ensemble of six 
violins, one viola, one cello, string bass, two flutes, two 
clarinets, two horns, and piano. This group first played 
an arrangement by one of its members of a popular Cole 
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Porter tune, then presented its concertmaster as soloist 
while they furnished the accompaniment. Quickly 
changing back to their band instruments they concluded 
their broadcast with a stirring military march. On the 
following day at another Army camp nearby, the writer 
listened to a rehearsal of another band for two hours. 
The first hour was spent in rehearsing two movements 
of a symphony. At the conclusion of the hour the mem- 
bers of the band put away their instruments and spent 
the next hour working as a male chorus on TTBB ar- 
rangements. 

The director of this latter group is a former high- 
school band director from the Midwest. I was quite in- 
terested in his remarks about his Army band experience. 
He said: ‘Before the war I thought I had a good basis 
of knowledge for high-school work, and, as my groups 
were first division winners in the festivals, it did not 
occur to me that I was not doing a good job. After 
working with my Army band I am beginning to see 
possibilities that had not occurred to me before. I was 
really only getting about half out of my groups that 
they were capable of giving. When the war is over I 
am going home and dedicate my band and orchestra to 
my community—not just as educational organizations 
that will periodically expose the student body and com- 
munity to good music, but also as recreational and en- 
tertainment groups. The music will be of a better qual- 
ity than it was. Far too much formality of performance 
has prevailed in the past. My band and orchestra are 
going to be the most popular entertainmeni as well as 
educational factors in my town.” 

There was no question in this director’s mind of lower- 
ing standards or of putting on “jam sessions.’’ He has 
just begun to grasp the practically unlimited possibilities 
of the school band and orchestra. The diversified pre- 
sentations of our better Army bands, plus the excellent 
daily radio presentations by large orchestras, are point- 
ing the way to the highest type of amateur musical per- 
formance by setting a standard and furnishing a pattern. 
Never before has the school music program faced such 
stiff competition from the professional ranks as today. 
Not for gate receipts—but for the respect and apprecia- 
tion of the people who pay the bills. Because of the 
wide distribution of good recordings, plus the daily radio 
programs, the audience of every-day “common people”’ is 
the most discriminating we have ever had. As a result, 
the school director is going to have to approach as nearly 
as possible professional ideals and standards in all his 
presentations. 

The former school music teacher who is now in an 
Army band is going to return, at the conclusion of the 
war, with a better knowledge of repertoire, arranging for 
special groups and effects, broadcasting technique, and of 
presentation possibilities than ever before. The student 
who is entering the field had best augment his formal 
schooling with similar experiences. 
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With the call to arms following Pearl Harbor every 
community took inventory of its resources to aid in 
selling bonds, maintaining morale and entertaining sol- 
The school music groups have made a splendid 

But, unfortunately, in many instances the school 
organizations were passed over because their repertoires 
were unsuited for general entertainment purposes. 
often our school music has been offered to the public as 
educational and entertaining—90 per cent educational and 
10 per cent entertaining. The keynote to the music 
education program has been, “To provide every child 
with a worthwhile musical experience.” It seems that 
our idea of “worthwhile” may have been at variance with 
the opinions of many of the taxpayers. Not long ago 
[ attended a bond selling rally that started out with a 
The high-school mixed chorus was introduced 
and received a big hand from the audience. The director 
then announced the group’s first number would be Ave 
Maria—and the meeting quietly died. Seen from a dis- 
tance this mistake is readily apparent, but I wonder if all 
of us give the proper attention to the selection of pro- 
gram materials that fit the spirit of the occasion. This 
is one thing the director returning from the Army has 
learned to do, because often Army audiences are brutally 
frank in making known their wants, likes and dislikes. 

School music groups must, in the future, fit them- 
selves into the community life. Inasmuch as they are 
tax supported, they should consider themselves as service 
institutions for community-wide affairs. Justifiable re- 
quests for school music groups to appear at such events 
should be met willingly and a program compiled to fit 


diers. 
record. 


Te 0) 


bang. 


the spirit of each occasion. Too often in the past the 
school director has “missed the boat” and lost an ex- 
cellent opportunity to further sell the community on the 
school music program, simply because of a poor choice of 
program material. The director who has been in the 
Service is not likely to make this mistake. 

In many communities which have long had large high- 
school choruses, orchestras, or bands there has been no 
organized follow-up program for the graduates of these 
organizations. The director with Army experience of 
working with adults is going to be quick to grasp the 
possibilities of this pool of trained musicians. Contribut- 
ing also to the development of community musical or- 
ganizations is the formation of industrial music groups 
now prevalent in our war plants as a “morale” measure. 
With a return to normal living many of these musicians 
will be open to suggestions for formation of community 
choruses, orchestras, and bands. This expansion may 
well become one of the greatest contributing factors 
toward postwar music life. What does this mean to the 
school music man? Either codperation or competition ! 
By taking a leading part in the formation of community 
groups the school director can gain additional support 
for the school program, afford himself the opportunity of 
working with adult musical organizations, and, last but 
not least, in many cases augment his income. 

Of course, we must look for certain changes in the 
school music program. Nevertheless, the possibilities in 
this field, and in the community at large, are going to 
offer greater opportunity and challenge in the postwar 
period than ever before. 





NE of our most distinguished music educators, a 
O beloved friend and co-worker, has left us. George 
Lindsay died suddenly on August 25 while taking a short 
vacation from his duties as director of music in the 
Philadelphia Public Schools. Although he had not 
well for a number of months, he had refused an extended 
leave for and recuperation, believing that in these 
difficult times he should not be long away from his office 
And thus it was that none except members of his family 
and a very few intimate realized that there 
was anything wrong. So completely unanticipated by 
colleagues and friends, the news that George 
Lindsay is dead will come as a severe shock to hundreds 
who read these lines 

Heart and mind are choked with feelings and thoughts 


been 


rest 


associates 


close 


which seek expression There is so much to say about 
(jeorge; things one has special urge to say—perhaps be- 
cause of the realization that they should have been said 
long since All too late comes the consciousness of un- 


spoken words of appreciation—of the fact that relatively 
few among the thousands who knew and admired him 
fully comprehended what a great man in music education 
(jeorge Lindsay Indeed, had he been as gifted in 
the arts of self-promotion as in other areas of activity 
his achievements would be far better known throughout 
the land. He chose to do his work with little fanfare. 
Even so, his life and accomplishments, by their own 


was. 


merits, have written his name indelibly and large in the 
annals of music education in the United States. 
For such a relatively young man (he was born in 


1888), George Lindsay had a remarkable record. He was 
proud that he was considered one of the “Old Guard” of 
the Eastern Music Educators Conference and of the 
National Conference. He was one of the first to enroll as 
a life member of the M.E.N.C., and from the beginning 
of his career was an active and powerful supporter of 
his professional organization. He held numerous respon- 
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zations, including the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion, the Philadelphia Music Teachers Association, the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, and the Na- 
tional Education Association, in which he served as 
chairman of the Music Section in 1926 and 1927. 

His first connection with the Division of Music Educa- 
tion in the Philadelphia Public Schools was in 1918 as 
supervisor of music in the elementary grades. Later hr 
was also part-time instructor at Philadelphia Normal 
School, and, in 1920, when he was supervisor of junior 
high school music, he organized the Philadelphia Course 
of Study. He was instructor of music education at 
Temple University from 1920 to 1925, lecturer in musi: 
methods at the American Institute of Normal Methods, 
Auburndale, Mass., and also lecturer at the University of 
Pennsylvania and at Columbia University summer 
sions. It was in 1925 that he was appointed director 
of music in the Philadelphia Public Schools—the position 
he held at the time of his death. 

In other areas, Mr. Lindsay’s life was rich in experi- 
ence and achievements. He was the editor and co-editor 
of a number of music education texts, collections, and 
other books, and contributed numerous articles to news- 
papers, music periodicals, general magazines, and educa- 
tional journals. He composed part songs, anthems, and 
organ music for the catalogs of various leading publish- 


ses- 


ers. For many years, beginning in 1904, he was organis! 
and church choirmaster in the Philadelphia district, 
serving the North Baptist Church, Baptist Temple, St. 
Luke’s Methodist Episcopal Church, Messiah Lutheran 


Church, Gethsemane Baptist Church, and Presbyterian 
Church of Germantown. He had an active part in liter- 
ally scores of musical and civic enterprises, as well as 
in the many activities undertaken in connection with the 
school music program in Philadelphia. 

And here we pause, although not for lack of things to 
say or the will to say them. Enough has been said to 








sible positions in both the National and Fastern Con- indicate the breadth of George Lindsay’s life in service 
ferences; was president of the latter (1935-1937), and —the life of a great teacher, a great leader, and a great 
was its convention host in 1929. He had an important doer. What is written, inadequate as it is, should afford 
part in the founding of the Northwest Conference at inspiration to the men and women of music education 
Seattle in 1927, and organized the In-and-About Phila- who, taking over George Lindsay’s legacy of vision, 
delphia Music Supervisors Club in the same year He leadership, and unselfish effort, must close the ranks 
also had major assignments in other professional organi- and carry on. 
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The American School of the Air 


LYMAN BRYSON 


incE 1930, the Columbia Broadcasting System has 
S devoted its best thought and talent, time and effort, 
to provide for teachers and students of America a radio 
supplement to education, the American School of the 
Air. These broadcasts, five a week during the school 
session, have been made available to the nation’s class- 
rooms over a coast-to-coast network. The stations of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System and the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, the largest group of stations 
ever to carry an educational program, along with na- 
tional committees and local boards of teachers and public 
spirited citizens, work together throughout each year to 
maintain the programs and to make the work of the 
American School of the Air responsive to the best edu- 
cational thinking of our time. 

Nothing that is done in the School of the Air is pre- 
pared without careful consultation with committees of 
educators and other professional groups. Subjects are 
chosen on the best advice obtainable in the hope of sup- 
plementing the work that only the teacher can do. A 
Teacher’s Manual, prepared by teachers, outlining briefly 
each scheduled broadcast and supplying suggested stu- 
dent activities and reading lists, is furnished free of 
charge to any teacher requesting it. 

We enter the new school year with full appreciation 
of the gigantic task facing educators who must help 
young people to understand the issues of the world-wide 
conflict, and the problems that will come after it. Our 
five weekly broadcasts will be designed to help in the 
illumination of the world scene for listeners of all ages. 
3ut they will be useful especially to teachers who want to 
help their students grasp those scientific ways of thinking 
that are the foundations of a democratic society, who 
want to inculcate a taste for the best in music and liter- 
ature, and who want to enliven studies like history, geog- 
raphy and current events with drama and good discussion. 

3roadcasts are half an hour in length, presented in 
dramatic form. Obviously no topic can be exhausted in 
thirty minutes, but there are few better ways of arousing 
the younger generation’s interest in subject matter than 
by a good radio program. Radio they have grown up 
with, and radio has grown up with them. It is hoped 
by those broadcasters and teachers who share in the 
work of the School of the Air that children, after listening 
together in school and discussing these broadcasts, will 
become more thoughtful and critical listeners to radio 
programs in general, that they will turn the dials on 
their home sets to those programs which supply the same 
level of entertainment and information. 

Since the School of the Air strives to be useful to 
schools of the entire nation, programs must have a wide 
spread in age level. Students in junior and senior high 
schools find them understandable and stimulating, and 
some two million adult listeners have failed to complain 
that they are too simplified to be informative. One pro- 
gram each week—the Thursday series—is deliberately 
aimed at a primary and elementary school audience. 

The following paragraphs briefly describe the School 
of the Air weekly schedule: 

Monday’s series, Science at Work, has as its 1943-44 theme 


the mechanical aspects of science. The year’s outline falls into 
three categories: tools which help supply the basic needs of 
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living, tools which have helped people to do the work of the 
world, and tools which have helped them to understand the 
nature of the world in which they live. 

Tuesday’s series, Gateways to Music, is of special interest to 
readers of the Music Epucators JourNAL. Programs are 
planned in consultation with the School of the Air Committee 
of the Music Educators National Conference. The new series 
presents music known and loved all over the world, music of 
the great masters, music from folk song to symphony. Among 
the great composers whose music will be played after brief 
dramatizations of incidents in their lives are Bach, Beethoven, 
Mozart, Liszt, Chopin, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Haydn, and 
Tchaikovsky. Programs will present the Columbia Concert 
Orchestra under two distinguished conductors, Howard Barlow 
and Bernard Herrmann, and a number of soloists well-known to 
the music field. Those soloists already scheduled include Maria 
Kurenko, soprano; John Brownlee, baritone; Jesus Maria San- 
roma, pianist; Eileen Farrell, dramatic soprano; Vera Brodsky, 
pianist; Bob Shaw and his chorus; and Jean Thomas, of folk- 
festival fame. Material in the music section of the Teacher's 
Manual is prepared by Dr. Osbourne McConathy, music edu- 
cator and editor, and Chairman of the School of the Air Com- 
mittee of the M.E.N.C.* 

Wednesday’s geography series, New Horizons, becomes global 
in scope, since the nature of the war has made necessary a sound 
geographic understanding of both hemispheres. The progress of 
the war and the problems of coming peace are linked to factors 
of distance, climate, and natural resources, to places and peoples 
remote from the experience of American students. These pro- 
grams will bring far places into clearer focus. Dramatizations 
of events that have made history in each of the areas presented 
will be written by Colonel Hans Christian Adamson, of the U.S. 
Army Air Corps. Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews, noted explorer 
and author, and Honorary Director of the American Museum of 
Natural History, will preside over each broadcast. 

On Thursday, Tales From Far and Near is planned in col- 
laboration with the Association for Arts in Childhood and the 
Boys and Girls House of the Toronto Public Library. These 
purely literary programs, dramatizing children’s favorite books, 
will serve as a means of emphasizing permanent values and pro- 
viding a sense of security. With this thought in mind, those 
responsible for the selection have included a number of classics 
loved by former generations of children. There are also many 
of the best stories written recently for youngsters. Nila Mack, 
CBS producer of children’s programs, directs the broadcasts. 

Friday’s This Living World will continue to interpret the war 
for American youth, and will take increasing account of the 
preblems of the postwar world. This is a series in which youth 
directly participates. The first section of each Friday broadcast 
dramatizes the problem under examination, and the last ten 
minutes present a group of boys and girls in an informal dis- 
cussion of the subject. New York City’s Board of Education 
and schools from neighboring districts provide students for 
each show, and a number of CBS stations across the country cut 
off from the network and introduce their own local student groups. 

The American School of the Air is the official, nation- 
wide radio institution of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States. It is also the official channel 
through which the Office of War Information conveys 
news, information, and instructions for civilian activities 
to children and young people, teachers, and parents of 
America. 

The spirit of cooperation in which groups of distin- 
guished educators have helped to plan this year’s broad- 
casts is an attitude toward the American School of the 
Air which we hope will extend to every participating 
teacher, so that criticism and comment may be frequently 
given as the year goes on. The season’s first broadcast 
is scheduled for October 11, and the closing broadcast 
for April 28. 

7 * SCHOOL OF THE AIR ADVISORY COMMITTEE: Osbourne Me 
Conathy (Chairman), Glen Ridge, N. J.; Imogene Boyle, Director 
of Music, Hempstead, N. Y.; Mabel E. Bray, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, N. J.; Philip Gordon, South Side High School, Newark, 
N. J.; Ernest Hesser, Director of Music, Baltimore, Md.; John H. 
Jaquish, Director of Instrumental Music, Atlantic City, N. J.; 


Vanett Lawler, Associate Executive Secretary, M.E.N.C.; George 
Spangler, Director of Instrumental Music, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mobilizing for the New Day 


LILLA BELLE PITTS 


*7T ‘HE CURRENT COMMITTEE ORGANIZATION of the Music 

Educators National Conference differs in some re- 
spects from that of previous bienniums. This is as it 
should be, for these are unusual times. Normal patterns 
of procedure are out of the question. Changed and 
changing world conditions necessitate corresponding 
shifts in the conduct of all national affairs. We have 
just cause for pride that the Music Educators National 
Conference has kept abreast of the times despite the 
many problems with which every organization of nation- 
wide proportions has been confronted. The net result is 
an increasing influence in the musical affairs, not only 
of our own country, but extending as well into the 
musical life of other American nations. 

This is only one of the many factors which are re- 
sponsible for a different approach and point of view in 
planning the current committee setup. In recent years, 
the usual custom has been for committees to work as 
separate sub-groups, the major purpose of each being 
the preparation of a section program for a forthcoming 
biennial conference. Since, at this writing, we do not 
know where our next meeting will be held or the nature 
of the meeting, committee groups are called upon to 
serve in a different capacity. 

It is hoped that each group will see its function in rela- 
tion to an over-all plan which represents a unified and 
far-reaching purpose. The idea back of the formulation 
presented (see chart), with what it implies in terms of 
action, is that committee groups will combine forces and 
begin now to sketch the pattern for a new future for 
music education. Judging by signs and trends, we are 
not facing a future that can be expected to take care of 
itself. In the light of passing events, any glimpse that 
can be caught of what is likely to happen in education— 
therefore in music education—indicates expansion. 

As the war news grows brighter and more hopeful it 
becomes apparent that plans, far-reaching in vision and 
at the same time concrete in immediate application, are 
in order. 

In facing the task confronting the field of music edu- 
cation, we may as well admit at the outset that we, in 
common with every other cultural agency, are going 
through a critical period of readjustment. What we 
have to do calls for the initiative, enthusiasm, and in- 
telligence required to get something going, instead of 
just talking about it. For this reason committee groups 
have been requested to submit reports of progress for 
publication in the JoURNAL as soon as possible—reports, 
moreover, that are records of what is actually being 
done. Disciplined thought and cohesive action are not 
the outcome of theorizing about principles, but the prac- 
tical result of courageous teamwork in making a bold 
attack upon situations needing to be dealt with. Hori- 
zons expanding in the distance are impossible of attain- 
ment unless we keep close to a practical idealism in 
which there is a keen awareness of the developmental 
possibilities in what lies close at hand. 

Briefly stated, the fortunes of music education are 
inextricably bound up with the developing school cur- 
ricula in general. The unmistakable interest in curricu- 
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lum development that has been markedly on the increase 
during the past two decades will, no doubt, be accele- 
rated by war and postwar conditions. 

Social, economic, and political changes have a pro- 
nounced effect upon educational policy. For the latter 
must be determined in reference to cultural needs and 
resources as well as in the light of the purposes and 
problems of community, state, nation and now, the 
W orld. 

The machine and the application of the scientific 
methods have opened up visions, not only of world citi- 
zenship, but also reveal potentialities for fuller and richer 
lives for all of the world’s peoples. It is the business of 
the school, and the express function of the curriculum, 
in all its aspects, to equip children and young people to 
realize more abundantly the values of the culture that 
will be theirs, to re-make and re-shape in the ongoing 
process of democratic living. 

This brings up one of the most significant problems 
connected with curriculum study and revision, namely, a 
changing concept of the meaning of the word curriculum. 
The tendency to employ a broader interpretation of the 
term than has been used traditionally is becoming in- 
creasingly prevalent. We are beginning to find that 
learning and teaching are not synonymous, that courses 
of study and the course of learning are not identical, and 
that the true curriculum for any learner, regardless of 
age, is everything that he “goes through” or “under- 
goes” in the course of living and experiencing. In other 
words, it is no longer a tenable theory to view a school 
curriculum in terms of courses of study limited to the 
content and order of what is to be taught in respective 
studies. This is simply one specific feature of a problem 
which is as broad and as complex as life itself. For, as 
was suggested before, the prevailing trend is to consider 
the curriculum as a way of living richly and effectively 
in a democratic community. No longer is the school set 
up as a segment separated from the ordinary affairs of 
group living, but it is conceived to be a special agency 
drawing its vital functions from the community for the 
purpose of enhancing and improving the whole of com- 
munity life. Viewed thus, its problems are community 
problems, its purposes are those common to the social 
group of which it is an integral part. Furthermore, the 
content of the curriculum—or, to put it another way, 
curricular materials and activities—are not narrowed to 
special aspects of study applied principally to books ; they 
are drawn from every resource which given communities 
are able to provide. In short, the developing curriculum 
of today relates, first and foremost, to actual life and 
current problems. Studies and subjects then become 
social-cultural instruments acquiring places of import- 
ance in and out of school, not as ends, but as means of 
effecting better adjustments to the complexities of mod- 
ern group living. What applies to the total curriculum 
organism holds good fot each functional part, and music 
is a case in point. 

It is clear that both committee appointees and the 
general membership of the Music Educators National 
Conference have plenty ahead of them to do. It is no 
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small matter to attempt to re-view and re-envision the 
function of music in terms of a more realistic service to 
what is actually going on in the varied communities 
throughout the length and breadth of this great country 
of ours. This much we can depend upon: there is plenty 
going on and we need to know what it is, else life as it 
is being lived may go on—leaving us behind. Things are 
happening—and it is up to us to assume full responsi- 
bility for shaping the course of events in curricular 
change insofar as they relate to music education in all 
its ramifications. 

Planning courses of action for this important and es- 
sential sector of curriculum development cannot be left 
entirely to experts, no matter how competent they may 
have proved themselves to be. Planning of so compre- 
hensive a nature is, in part, a matter of professional 
growth which is the business of all who teach. One of 
the most significant tasks which our committee groups 
can undertake is to provide the contacts, encouragement, 
and guidance that are requisite for making effective the 
individual and contributions of the entire 
Conference membership. 


collective 


In order to present more graphically the relations of 
both individual members and committee groups to the 
curriculum picture as a whole, the accompanying chart 











has been prepared. It will be noted that central to the 
general and special aspects of music teaching progranis 
are certain significant educational factors, while under- 
lying and giving support to the entire structure are 
cultural relations and resources which exert a profound 
influence upon progressive curricular development. 

Taking all of these elements into consideration will, at 
times, call for new ways of thinking, planning, organiz- 
ing, and practicing. Furthermore, in frequent instances, 
demands will be created requiring new teaching materials 
that may not always be easy to find. 

A tough job? Yes, but the Music Educators National 
Conference is renowned for accomplishing the impossi- 
ble. How do we do it? Partly because most of us like 
tough jobs, and have grown strong in undertaking and 
mastering them—and in so doing we have learned the 
value of codrdinated effort. But finally, and for a more 
emotional reason, we will get behind anything that sup- 
ports what the Music Educators National Conference 
stands for, because, as it happens, we carry in our hearts 
a great affection for this organization. 
(1) The Technique of 
{McGraw-Hill, 1941]. 
ment, Hollis L. Caswell and Doak SS. 
Company, 1935]. (3) The Changing Curriculum, Henry Harap 
and others [C. Appleton Century Company, 1937]. (4) Education 


for American Democracy (The Problem of Curriculum, Chapter 9), 
James L. Mursell [W. W. Norton, 1943]. 
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organizations. 


of the Opera. 


(1) Composition is not to exceed 170 measures, including 
prelude and postlude. 
(2) Composition must be written legibly in ink on music 


manuscript paper approximately 9/4 x 12% inches. 


(3) In classifications 1, 4, and 5, students may submit orig- 
inal lyrics (verse or words for music), or they may set 
to music a published verse. 


(4) 


In the case of using a published verse, the source 
MUST be given. 


Also texts free of copyright restric 





Scholastic Awards for Music Composition 


HIS YEAR, for the first time, the Music Educators National Conference is codperating with the Music 
Division of Scholastic Awards in a nation-wide music composition contest. 
Music Projects Committee desires to enlist the participation of music educators throughout the country 
through a correlated plan in which the Committee has invited active participation of the Divisional Con- 
ferences, the National School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations, and the state and local affiliated 


Arrangements will be made (1) for publication of one or more of the winning compositions in the Music 
Educators Journal, and (2) to provide opportunity for the first prize winners in each classification to 
perform or have performed their winning compositions at the 1944 meeting of the M.E.N.C. 


The Music Awards will again be provided by the RCA Victor Division of the Radio Corporation of 
America, who will offer for the best original scores in each of the six classifications listed below, three prizes 
of $35, $20, and $10, respectively, and five honorable mention awards, each a copy of The Victor Book 


(1) Song for solo voice (any voice) with original accompaniment. 

(2) Composition for any solo instrument with piano accompaniment. 

(3) Composition for the piano—any style or rhythmic movement. 

(4) Part-song for quartet or chorus of mixed voices with piano accompaniment or chorus. 
(5) Part-song for quartet of mixed voices without piano accompaniment. 

(6) Composition for not more than six instruments. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


The M.E.N.C. Creative 


tions are desirable. (Your local librarian can probably 
give you sound advice on copyright problems.) 


(5) Recordings, in addition to manuscripts, may be sub- 
mitted, if preferred. (Recordings are helpful to the 
judges.) 

(6) Students may enter compositions in any or all of the 
above classifications. 

(7) For further information, entry forms, etc., write to 


M.E.N.C. headquarters, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 


Zone 4, Illinois. 
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a three years ago we began to think seriously 
in terms of the slogan “American Unity through 
Music.” There were various interpretations and appli- 
cations of the theme, and in retrospect, we can regard 
the composite achievements with considerable satisfac- 
tion—both in the music education program within our 
own borders as well as in the projects involving exten- 
sion of music education interests in the affairs of the 
hemisphere. And, of course our present Program for 
Music Education in Wartime was a direct outgrowth 
of the American Unity movement. 

From the standpoint of the job to be done, there is 
still much to accomplish in the United States before 
“music for every child, every child for music’ means 
what it says, but more significant work can be accom- 
plished and the place of music education in the United 
States maintained and expanded if we see to it that 
music education has a functional place in inter-Amer- 
ican relations in the field of music. And this develop- 
ment should most certainly provide for closer working 
relationships and cooperation with the music education 
program in Canada. The three years, 
greater emphasis has been on relations with the other 
American Republics, but actually there was a good 
foundation for M.E.N.C. interchange with Canada long 
hefore we were conscious of our interests-in-common 
with our neighbors to the South. 

Such a program as we envision does not mean taking 
time off from our regular jobs or wandering into fields 
too broad for cultivation. It is more a matter of an 
understanding of the total picture. Just as one state 
program in music education, individual or complete as 
it may be, can profitably be compared ‘with that of 
another state program; one city with another; one sec- 
tion of the country with another—so we can profit 
through comparison and exchange of music education 
philosophy, trends, and experiences with the other 
American Republics and Canada. Not every music 
educator in the United States need take an active part 
in such a program, desirable as it may be, but it is 
necessary that the organization representing the music 
education profession assume leadership and responsibil- 
ity for music education’s participation in inter-American 
relations in the field of music. 

There has been exchange between the Americas in the 
field of opera for many years; the concert and popular 
fields of music have had exchange of materials, concert 
artists, and name bands; folk music has had some at- 
tention. But music education has either been taken for 
granted or ignored altogether; in fact, until 1940 there 
was a dearth of activity in our field in this respect. 

This is a rather strange state of affairs, because from 
the standpoint of opportunity for exchange in music be- 
tween the American Republics, the area of music edu- 
cation can easily be rated at the top. Our friends in 
the other. American Republics have opera and concert 
life of their own; they have used their own folk music 
far more than we have used ours; popular music has 
had plenty of attention in the American Republics ; their 
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Musie Edueation in the Amerieas 


VANETT LAWLER 


composers are making noteworthy contributions to con- 
temporary composition. In all of these fields, the other 
American Republics are quite adequate within themselves, 
indeed, perhaps ours is the greater gain from exchange, 
back and forth, in these fundamental elements of hemis- 
phere art and culture. However, in music education 
our friends in the other American Republics look to us 
for guidance, information, materials, etc., and we have 
begun to recognize this responsibility and opportunity. 
We have taken some important steps—a good beginning. 

One of the pioneer activities in connection with music 
education exchange between the Americas has been the 
Editorial Project of the Pan American Union, initiated 
in the fall of 1941. Through cooperation between the 
Music Division of the Pan American Union, a specially 
appointed committee of the Music Educators National 
Conference, and the music publishers of the United 
States, there has been made available in the United 
States, Latin-American music material especially suit- 
able for use in the schools. This material, ranging from 
ensemble and band and orchestra arrangements to choral 
arrangements and song collections, is now in wide use 
in our schools. This is only the beginning; it is hoped 
that more and more suitable material can be made avail- 
able.’ 

Similarly our materials have been reaching the other 
American Republics through the Distribution Project ini- 
tiated by the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
There have been established in twenty American Repuh- 
lics music loan libraries, and the shipments sent to these 
loan libraries include music education materials selected 
by a committee of the M.E.N.C. Materials in these 
libraries are receiving widespread use in schools, col- 
leges, and universities. 

Fundamental in any such program of exchange is the 
personal element. All the early endeavors in the field 
of music education have made it clear to those respon- 
sible for this activity that the most profitable type of 
music education relationship between the Americas must 
provide for study and observation of the music situation 
and the music education program in Latin America by 
music educators of the United States. Therefore, in the 
summer of 1941, Louis Woodson Curtis, Supervisor of 
Music in the public schools of Los Angeles, California, 
and John W. Beattie, Dean of the School of Music of 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, made a 
survey trip to the other Americas. A report of this trip 
is published in serial form in the Music Epucators 
JournaL for 1941-42.2 Then, in the spring of 1942, 
distinguished music leaders from the other American 
Republics were invited to the United States as guests of 
the Pan American Union and The Department of State 


CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY 

1For a list of these publications see Latin American Music, avail- 
able on request to the Music Division, Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D. C. See also 1943 Manual, published by the National 
School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations, 64 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4. 

2Reprints of this report (32 pp.) may be secured for 25¢ each 
from M.E.N.C. headquarters, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 
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This Is Your War 


This stirring song of the will to win, originally composed for a General Motors Corporation Victory film, has 

won its way into radio programs throughout the country, and has been used extensively in war loan campaign 

drives promoted by the state and local War Finance Committees in cooperation with the War Finance Division 

of the U. S. Treasury Department. It is here to commend itself for use in school and community assemblies 

and by singing teams whose purpose it is to carry the meaning and spirit of such songs and others to all sorts 
of gatherings where general singing is appropriate and welcome. 


Words and Music by 


OWEN MURPHY 


March tempo A.S.C.A.P. 





Speech-es nev- er cnmaminiaaien Squawk-ing nev- er won 


rr IPP 


np 


Shirk -ing nev-er anatase And we want to 


win! And we want live! So weve got to work Andweve got. to 
as, 


P 





REFRAIN 
a tempo 








This is your war, my war, i war And we've 


ime | RT R PS | RRB 


Copyright, 1943, by Sound Masters, Inc., New York. 
Reprinted in the Music Educators Journal by special permission 
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got to win! This is your job, This is my job, This is our job And we've 


7 "t 78 7 "f 


got to win! If you cant go o-ver there, Buy more bonds, do your share, Buy the 
> > > 


oe 





bond that buys the gun And keep buy - ing till wéve won! This is your war, 
> ~ - 


7’. 


- die war! Let’s show 


——= 


—” 


all the world that A - mer- i - ca___ Is on her way, Were going to’ win! 
> > > 
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C) STANDING among the developments in connection 
with the music program of our armed forces was 
the announcement received at the JoURNAL office in the 
late summer to the effect that the Marine Corps Women’s 
Reserve has decided to enlist musicians for a 
band, the first of its kind in the Marine Corps. Accord- 
ing to a statement received from Brigadier General Rob- 
ert L. Denig, Director of Division of Public Relations of 
the U. S. Marine Corps, the organization of the band 
will release male musicians for combat duty. Forty- 
three players will be required according to the tentative 
the Division of Public 


women 


instrumentation list issued by 


Relations: 

One flute—piccolo; one Eb clarinet; twelve Bb clarinets; one 
alto saxophone; one tenor saxophone; one baritone saxophone ; 
five Bh cornets; two Bb trumpets; four French horns; one eupho- 
nium; one baritone; six trombones; one Eb bass (sousaphone) ; 
two BBb (sousaphones); two snare drums; one set of 
tympani (to be played by one of the snare drummers in concert 
work) ; one bass drum and cymbals (pair). 


The personnel of the Women’s Band unit is to be one 


basses 


master technical sergeant; two technical sergeants; one 


drum major; one staff sergeant; ten sergeants; twelve 
corporals; and sixteen privates and privates first class. 
It is not likely that the women musicians will have op 
portunity to see combat duty, although they are releas 
ing men for fighting, the present plans being that the 
women musicians will serve as post band at Camp 
l.eyeune, New River, N. C. 

The announcement of the Women’s Reserve Band will 
of course have widespread appeal in the field of music 
education. It is known that we have many competent 


young women musicians who can give a good account of 


Marine Corps Women’s Reserve Band 









themselves in the best of company. One only has to 
review the rosters of National and state high school or- 
chestras and bands, and the personnel of many of the 
bands receiving division one rating in National contests 
in recent vears to realize that the resources of women 
musicians should supply satisfactory personnel not only 
for one band but for several. It is expected that the 
recruiting offices, as well as the Marine headquarters in 
Washington, will receive a hearty response from music 
educators who are in such excellent position to aid the 
Corps in recruiting the women musicians. 

The announcement of the organization of this new 
Women’s Reserve Band reminder that 
Marine “musics” have been “fighting Marines” first and 


serves aS a 


foremost ever since the founding of the Corps. The 
musicians attached to the famed Fifth Marines who 


turned back the German advance at Belleau Wood in 
1918 laid aside their instruments to get into the thick 
of that action. They served as stretcher bearers, medical 
FIFTY-ONE 
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BELOW: THE MARINE BAND PARADES during cere- 

monies when the U. S. Marine Corps Women’s Reserve 

received National Colors from the National Society of the 

Colonial Dames of America.—Official U. S. Marine Corps 
Photo. 


ON THE COVER OF THIS ISSUE: Cadet Rosemary Krier, 
of Skokie, Ill., calling all women band players! Cadet Krier, 
who qualified to become a candidate of the U. S. Marine 
Corps Women’s Reserve Training School for officers, is 
acting bugler for the highly selected group of women who 
will be privileged to wear their bars upon completion of 
their intensive study program.—Official U. S. Marine Corps 
Photo. 
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STAFF SERGEANT ANDERS T. TELLSTROM 


USIC IS A PRIME BUILDER of morale. Soldiers like 
M to gather together and sing, or to listen to an 
instrumentalist play or an ensemble perform. Whether 
through active musical participation or through listening, 
the soldier tends to dismiss from his mind the unpleas- 
antness of war and recall happy memories of a once 
peaceful world. Energy suppressed by rigid discipline is 
released, and the feeling of freedom once more prevails. 
Music, most definitely, is a vital factor in our war ma- 
chine, for it can strengthen a man’s emotional stability 
and mental equilibrium. 


I have been a member of the armed forces of this 
nation for over a year, and I have found that our Army 
realizes the value of music, the morale-builder. There- 
fore, music is given many opportunities to prove its 
worth. First, for those interested in active participation 
we have the post band and chorus, the regimental choir, 
the battalion show, the swing band, and the spontaneous 
song fest. Secondly, for those who get their pleasure 
from music through listening, we have concerts and per- 
formances by the men in each of the above groups and 
activities. In addition, we have beautiful music rooms 
with large collections of records, and frequent “outside” 
musical entertainments of superb quality. The response 
to these musical activities is immediate and favorable, 
and with the music experiences that the men have had 
under the guidance of music educators these past years, 
we all might expect the Army camp to be an appreciable 
hub of musical activity. 

While I will limit my remarks to my own regiment, 
where my main responsibilities have been to organize and 
direct choirs and choruses for all religious denominations, 
nevertheless, one regiment does not differ drastically from 
another. Each has the same number of men chosen as 
promiscuously from the whole country, and each affords 
identical opportunities for producing musical results. 


In my regiment, we have a drum-and-bugle corps, a 
swing band, and a regimental choir. The drum-and-bugle 
corps has virtually no turnover. The men were selected, 
given the necessary training, and now mainly cater to 
the listener. The swing band naturally affords more 
opportunity to the performer. With each training cycle 
the band members change. The turnover, therefore, is 
rapid, giving to the best musicians of each cycle an op- 
portunity. to make use of their talents. 


The regimental, or chapel, choir stands out by itself 
as the most democratic musical organization in our Army. 
There is no limit placed on the number of its partici- 
pants, and its services to the listener are frequent and 
effective. Unlike the swing band, the only prerequisites 
here are that the applicant can carry a tune and that he 
have a slight knowledge of music reading. The choir not 
only functions as a whole, but is subdivided into octets, 
quartets, and soloists. This permits each individual to 
make full use of his talent. Instrumentalists and vocal- 
ists alike find the chapel choir organization sympathetic 
and helpful to the sincere musician, whether he be an 
amateur or a professional artist. 
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This is our program—indeed small in many ways, but 
as far-reaching as a wartime schedule can possibly per- 
mit. Now to discuss the extent to which these men, our 
school music students of a few years ago, are able to 
utilize the opportunities extended to them. 

During these past sixteen months, thousands upon 
thousands of men have entered this regiment to receive 
a portion of their training, and I have had the privilege 
of interviewing most of them. While many have a keen 
appreciation of, and genuine interest in, choir and en- 
semble work, nevertheless most of them lack even the 
primary fundamentals of note reading, and, most serious 
of all, they have no conception whatever of good tone 
production. 

Each training cycle brings to this regiment approxi- 
mately 3,000 selectees. These men are chosen from all 
sections of our country, and represent every conceivable 
walk of life. Yet during each period of training the same 
problem arises: only a comparatively few men have 
enough background to avail themselves of the opportuni- 
ties offered. This unfortunate circumstance is not peculiar 
to my regiment alone; the situation prevails throughout 
our camp. Each training cycle, my choir numbers only 
from fifteen to thirty-five men, and this membership, 
small as it is, generally outnumbers any other such group 
on the post ! 

Are standards too high? As I indicated earlier in this 
article, my policy in working with the vocal music groups 
is so elastic that under it anyone, whether he be a begin- 
ner or a professional artist, can find a musical outlet. 
Even those who have no knowledge of music, but enjoy 
participating in some form of it, can find their outlet in 
the song fest. No, the real trouble lies not in standards 
but our failure—our very serious failure—to teach basic 
fundamentals of music to the school child. 


Our first objective in the public school should always 
be so to guide the child’s voice that he will produce a 
tone that will sound pleasant to his ear. When this is 
accomplished, the pupil will naturally find enjoyment in 
singing. Next in importance must be the presentation 
of the basic principles of music reading, for it is through 
this means that the child may be led into the realms of 
rich musical experience. Particularly is this important 
to those children who desire to take active part in the 
field of music. Let tone production lead the way to 
interest; allow fundamentals to be the spearhead of e.r- 
perience. 

As musicians and as music teachers, we have a ten- 
dency toward two major faults. First, we are dreamers 
—a commendable quality if backed by practicability, but 
unfortunately, in the last analysis, we are fundamentally 
just dreamers. With each passing year come new and 
higher standards. They arrive before we have satisfac- 
torily mastered the fundamentals necessary to the at- 
tainment of any standards. 

Secondly, we are prone to rationalize our way out of 
the obvious. When the band or orchestra, for example, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-EIGHT 
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Creative Music in the Nursery School 


NORMAN LLOYD 


face FOLLOWING NOTES are the outcome of a class in 
music for prospective nursery-school teachers at Sarah 
Lawrence College. Some of the students had received 
little or no training in music; others but a moderate 
amount. None had ever studied harmony or improvisa- 
tion. The amount of time allotted was small—one hour 
a week—and since the students were seniors, there was 
a definite need for short cuts. The students had an 
opportunity to observe the visiting music teacher in the 
nursery school, Mrs. Butolph, and, from these observa- 
tions, to decide upon the content and aims of their course. 

Three objectives were set up: (1) the ability to re- 
produce any songs the children might sing or make up; 
(2) the ability to improvise songs for definite occasions ; 
(3) the ability to improvise accompaniments for move- 
ment patterns set by the children or teacher. The ques- 
tion of musical background or appreciation for the teach- 
er’s own benefit was omitted because of the time factor. 
Also omitted was any piano or vocal technique, except 
where a knowledge of certain technical elements was a 
help in achieving the main objectives. 

The first objective—that of being able to reproduce 
melodies—implied training in dictation. The other two 
objectives involved work in creative harmony and 1m- 
provisation. Since the students were interested in a very 
specific area and application of music, the material was 
always presented as both a practical problem and a 
musical problem. 

We started by singing simple nursery tunes and folk 
Pitch was indicated by raising or lowering the 





tunes. 


Example A 


The |snow is fall - ing on the ground, It 


makes the world all white, The |snow is _ fall - ing 


sight. 


pret - ty 





hand, thus making the students aware of space and level 
of tone. From this it was an easy transition to calling 
the key-note “1” and singing the tune on numbers. Frére 
Jacques thus became: “1-2-3-1, 1-2-3-1, 3-4-5,” etc. Then 
a student played the melody, starting on C, while the 
rest of the class wrote it in whole notes in their note- 
books. The major scale of C was analyzed as to whole 
and half steps, and then the students played and wrote 
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the tune, starting on different key-notes. The rhythm 
was analyzed by finding the meter, or measure length, 
and then fitting the correct number of words and notes 
into each measure. 

Other melodies were analyzed in the same way, and 
from the analysis developed a discussion of the way that 
melodies behave. Some melodies were seen to progress 
in leaps and skips, while others marched up and down 
the scale. We improvised songs in class with very simjle 
words and with melodies which were built scalewise. The 
students were asked to bring in several songs written by 
themselves, based upon the scale and using words aud 
ideas which might appeal to small children. Example A 
shows the result of one student’s work. 

The left-hand part was added in class to supply simple 
harmonic background. In doing this, the beginning and 
end were tackled first, to show the use and quality of the 
key-note, or tonic. Next, the dominant root, preceding the 
final tonic, was put in, and cadences were discuss: d. 
Then on the accents, thirds were added under the mi- 
ody. Where there were spaces in the bass part, as 
between the G of measure 3 and the E of measure 4, 
passing quarter-notes were added. 

From this it was a simple step to show several har- 
monizations of the scale using the three primary chords. 
At first only two parts were used, to avoid doubling and 
voice-leading problems. Examples using the scale were 
found in nursery tunes (we found the McCarteney M1. sic 
for the Nursery School valuable as a reference) and éve 
did a great deal of analysis. 

Coincident with this analysis of melody, the students 
also began studying the accompaniment patterns used in 
the McCarteney book, and started, a catalog of piano 
styles, which meant that the primary chords had to be 
studied. This section of the work was closest to the 
traditional study of harmony, although there was ino 
paper work involving bare harmonic progression. 

At the keyboard, the students practiced the I and [V 
chords in root position and first inversion, and the 4V ' 
in all positions. The second inversion of the I and thegl V 
were not mentioned until the end of the year, since time 
was too short to think in terms of this particular problem. 
The students were encouraged to try all possible kinds 
of accompaniment for their melodies which would break 
up the chord pianistically. Over piano accompaniments 
the students made melodies, very sparse, to be sure, using 
one chord-note per measure. Voice leading had to be 
discussed on purely melodic grounds, and certain rules 
of good melodic writing were formulated. These sparse 
melodies did not satisfy the students, so by-tones, or non- 
harmonic tones, were introduced. By this time the stu- 
dents had complete freedom, insofar as types of melodies 
were concerned: they could use scale-line, simple chord- 
line, elaborated chord-line, and combinations. 

The minor mode was not introduced until the students 
were able to handle the major mode freely. The scags 
written in minor had a fresher feeling than the prev*ous 
songs in the major tonality, the new resources of the 
darker mode seeming to quicken the creative impulse. 
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The music the students brought in on assignments was 
built mostly in the traditional four-measure phrase form. 
Occasionally a three- or five-measure phrase appeared, 
and if it seemed right for the melody to have such pro- 
portions, that fact was pointed out to the students. Form 
was cliscussed mostly in relation to the internal structure 
of the music: Were there too many ideas? Not enough 
repetition? And so on. 

The students were constantly reminded of the move- 
ment of music and the importance of rhythm. Very sel- 
dom «was there discussion of a static chord or chord 
progression. The chofd had to have a function, had to 
be activated, either as melody or accompaniment, before 
it was considered music. This was especially true in the 
field:of rhythmic work, where the students took turns 
improvising while the rest of the class did a movement 
pattern. A difficult problem here is to teach the student 
how to look at movement and understand what is hap- 
penivg rhythmically. 


Example B 








We started by playing for various kinds of walks: 
slow, fast, heavy, light, even, and uneven. For this the 
students began by using only one hand and playing only 
the accented beat on one note. As assurance was gained, 
the student was encouraged to break away from the one- 
note beat to a two-note pattern. Through the use of 
sequence this was developed imto a longer melody, as in 
Example B. . 


The use of a repeated bass pattern did not complicate 
matters too much, and created more interest. Melodies 
like that in Example B were improvised at different 
tempos, in different registers, and in both major and 
minor modes. As movement patterns became more cotn- 
plex, the rhythmic patterns also changed from the steady 
quarter-note pulse to more broken designs. 

Six-eight meter presented problems which were solved 
by indicating the four primary units of this meter on the 


blackboard, thus: 
a JJJ mi dS wml Td 


Then the class recited Mother Goose rhymes, and we 
jotted down the numbers of the units as they occurred. 
For example, “Humpty-Dumpty” reduced itself to the 
following pattern of rhythmic units in 6/8 meter : 2-2-1-4, 
2-2-1-4, 1-1-1-4, 1-1-1-4. After this, the students made 
up their own four-measure patterns in 6/8 meter and 
dictated them to each other. Movements using this meter, 
such as skips, gallops, and slides, were the subject of an 
assignment, and later songs in 6/8 were brought in. 

The members of the class were encouraged to try their 
songs on the children of the nursery school, in order to 
get the reactions. The most important fact learned 
through actual trial was that the teacher felt free to use 
music at any opportunity. Music, by being improvised, 
could be used immediately, not only during a music pe- 
riod but on the playground, to straighten out social rela- 
tions of the children, to calm them down, or to lead them 
into other activities. The children liked to be able to 
say, “Make a song about Mary’s green hat!” and hear 
the teacher sing about Mary’s green hat right away. The 
spirit and confidence of the children would be lost if the 
teacher had to reply, “Wait until I look through my 
music books to see if there is a song about a green hat.” 

I am sure that children who are partners in this crea- 
tive process have a healthier attitude toward music as a 
whole. It is thus they soon learn to know that music 
exists, not just in books, but in themselves and in the 
world around them. 
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The High-School Assembly 


REV. JOHN W. ZIEMAK 


Pp Music as in every division of the fine arts, much 
depends upon the individual: good taste and personality 
of the instructor, and nowhere is the fact brought out 
more strongly than in the preparation of school assembly 
programs. It ij sonietimes true that a brilliant director 
may shape a program of mediocre quality into an enter- 
taining unit, but stich ability is rare and the average 
director .must depend to a great degree upon sources 
which, when properly used, can be of inestimable value 
in program preparation. 

lt is the purpose of the author to point out some of the 
Y OTE : ’This article was supplied for the school music teachers’ 
handbook pf suggestions for school and community programs and 
activities now in preparation by an M.E.N.C. Committee. The author 
has furnished a bibliography of materials including basic references, 
suggested plays fer patriotic assemblies, radio scripts, slides, films, 
names of play pulisher=. This bibliography, which will be included 


in the handbook, ts avaijable in mimeographed form for 10c to cover 
production and mailing goost. 
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sources of program material which are of especial value 
for high-school assemblies, particularly the organizations 
whose materials reflect the changing character of wartime 
education. However, since there is a strong possibility 
that over-emphasis on wartime assembly programs may 
overshadow the true purpose of the assembly, which is to 
promote a deep feeling of community interest and to 
develop a common bond of interest among all the students 
of the school, the use of many of the entertainment and 
recreational materials available for school gatherings can- 
not be ignored. Nor can we ignore the fact that the 
adolescent, standing as he does on the threshold of ma- 
turity, cannot be treated as an infant, for he is beginning 
to appreciate, with the mind of an adult, the real signifi- 
cance of each situation in which he finds himself, yet he 
retains the acute awareness of childhood. 
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As we study the school assembly program, we find that 
many of these programs have been characterized by a 
set “formula” which is followed religiously week after 
week and which tends to reduce the student body to a 
state of apathy through sheer monotony of repetition. 

The “formula” type of assembly program usually opens 
with the students’ singing of The Star-Spangled Banner, 
followed immediately by the Pledge of Allegiance to the 
American Flag. From a patriotic standpoint, such a rou- 
tine is laudable, but as educators we quickly perceive the 
telling effect such a program has upon the student body 
as a whole. The students consider the opening of the 
assembly as just another routine to be followed; the 
group singing of our National Anthem soon loses the 
fervor and enthusiasm which is such a vital spark to the 
really successful assembly program. From its very in- 
ception, the “formula” type of program has evoked a 
“formula” type of response from its audience and soon 
the assembly program is looked upon merely as a less 
tedious routine than the classroom, and as interest and 
enthusiasm wane, the behavior problem, usually present 
when large numbers of students are gathered together, 
seems to increase in an inverse proportion. 

This is a simple appraisal of the opening section of a 
typical assembly program as it is found in many high 
schools throughout the country. Let us, on the other 
hand, consider the ways in which such an opening could 
be revitalized. Should we use the same opening and em- 
bellish it with instrumental music we would have intro- 
duced a new factor to catch the interest of the performers 
and audience alike. Naturally, each one will enjoy taking 
part in a musical salute which introduces the element of 
variety into the essential unity of patriotism. 

In a recent attempt to survey this problem it was noted 
that 90 per cent of high-school pupils really want to begin 
their assembly program with The Star-Spangled Banner 
or a similar selection which expresses the profound de- 
votion each good American bears for his native land. 
However, over 50 per cent of the students included in 
this survey also indicated a preference for some really 
spectacular selection to accompany the National Anthem, 
giving it the force and vigor which adolescents find so 
desirable in their musical performance. 

The following represents a cross-section of the many 
and varied suggestions, given by the students, as to how 
the opening of the assembly program might be improved : 

(1) 
hall, carrying the 
National Anthem. 


Have the school band march into the assembly 
Stars and Stripes and then sing the 


(2) Have the national colors prominently displayed 
on the stage or platform, surrounded by a color guard. 

(3) Display the nation’s flag waving proudly while 
the National Anthem is sung. 

(4) Flash a picture of the flag (preferably in color) 
on the motion-picture screen. 

(5) Have an impressive drum roll to call the audi- 
ence to attention before singing the Anthem. 

(6) Have students form a tableau of Army or Navy 
men saluting the flag during mass singing. 


sut we must remember that a revitalized opening 
section does not give life to the entire program. Other 
portions of the program can be given a real meaning 
which will add to its quality. Teachers who are aware 
of the world-changing events of every day will be able 
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to catch the dramatic quality of current happenings and 
project it through the medium of forums, tableaux, and 
group discussion. The solid unchanging values of dra- 
matic construction may be brought out through the use 
of brief plays, dramatic interludes, and stirring recita- 
tions, and each item will bring to light the talent of 
organized groups within the school. 

Naturally, we may catch the quality of timeliness 
through the production of special programs suited to the 
season of the year, the National and State holidays, and 
other events as they appear on the academic calendar. 
The author has appended a list of holidays for the con- 
venience of those who desire to plan theii programs at 


the outset of the school year. 


DATE HOLIDAY 
Jan. 1 New Year’s Day 
6 Epiphany 
8 Battle of New Orleans 
11 DeHostos’ Birthday 
19 Lee’s Birthday 


19 Lee-Jackson Day 
21 Foundation Day 
30 F.D.R. Day 


Feb. 14 Valentine’s Day 
14 Admission Day 
15 Constitution Day 
2 Washington’s B’thd’y 


March 1 State Day 
2 Texas Independ. 
9 Shrove Tuesday 
15 Jackson’s B’thd’y 
17 St. Patrick’s Day 
22 Emancipation 
25 Maryland Day 
30 Seward Day 
31 Transfer Day 
April 1 Michigan State 


2 Arbor Day 

6 Army Day 

12 Date of Passage 

13 Jefferson’s B’thd’y 

14 Pan American Day 

16 De Diego Day 

19 Patriot’s Day 

2 San Jacinto Day 

22 Arbor Day 

22 Fast Day 

24 Arbor Bird Day 

26 Memorial Day 
Easter—variable 


May 1 Labor Day 
4 Independence of R.I. 
10 Confederate Memorial 
Second Sunday— 
Mothers’ Day 
30 Memorial Day 
June 3 Jefferson-Davis Day 
1 Kamehameha Day 
4 Flag Day 
5 Pioneer Day 
7 Bunker Hill Day 
20 W. Virginia Day 
Third Sunday—Fathers’ 
Day 
Sept. 9 Admission Day 
12 Defender Day 


Oct. 4 Missouri Day 
12 Discovery Day 
12 Landing Day 
12 Columbus Day 
18 Alaska Day 
27 Roosevelt-Navy Day 
31 Nevada Day 
31 Hallowe'en 
Nov. 1 All Saints’ Day 
2 All Souls’ Day 
2 Memorial Day 
11 Armistice Day 
19 Discovery Day 
Thanksgiving Day— 
variable 
Dec. 8 Tmmaculate Conception 
25 Christmas 


WHERE OBSERVED 


All states and possessions 
Puerto Rico—Virgin Is. 


Louisiana 

Puerto Rico 

Ark., Fla., Ga., La., Miss., 
N.C., S.C., Tenn., Texas 

Virginia 


Canal Zone 
Everywhere 


Most states 

Arizona 

Canal Zone 

All states and possessions 


Nebraska 

Texas 

Mardi Gras in Fla., La., C.Z. 
Tennessee 

Every where 

Puerto Rico 

Maryland 

Alaska 

Virgin Is. 


Michigan 
Arizona 

N.Y. and some other states 
North Carolina 
Mo., Okla., Va. 
All states 
Puerto Rico 
Me., Mass. 
Texas 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Fla., Ga., Miss. 


Canal Zone, Philippines 
Rhode Island 

N.C., B.C. 

All states 


All states 


Ala., Ark., Fla., Ga., La., 
Miss., S.C., Tenn., Tex., Va. 

Hawaii 

All states 

Idaho 

Massachusetts 





West Virginia 


Most states 
California 
Maryland 


Missouri 
North Dakota 
Wisconsin 
Most states 
Alaska 

Every where 
Nevada 

All states 


All states by Catholics 
All states by Catholics 
Canal Zone 
Everywhere 

Puerto Rico | 
Everywhere 


All Catholics 
Everywhere 
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e 
DON QUICHOTTE SUITE (Georg 
Philipp Telemann). The Arthur 
Fiedler Sinfonietta, Arthur Fied- 
ler, Conductor, Erwin Bodky, 
Harpsichordist. 


Album DM-945*..... $2.50 


PRELUDE AND HULA (Dai-keong 
Lee). National Symphony Or- 
chestra,Hans Kindler, Conductor. 


Record 11-8452..... $1.00 


ERA GIA ALQUANTO.. . . OR 
SA! CHI L‘'ONORE (Now You 
Know Who Tried)—Recitative 
and Aria from Don Giovanni, 
Act | (with Hardesty Johnson, 
Tenor), and NON MI DIR, BELL’ 
IDOL MIO (Beloved Mine, Do 


BEETHOVEN'S ental. SYPHON ae 


phony Orchestra, Wilfred Pel- oH 












































| e ewe uappags: ee 

Record 11-8466 . $1.00 
Recorded for the first time in America by the , be “SCHERZO incon Sonia ae ae 
JANSSEN SYMPHONY OF LOS ANGELES ae moore | 








det). Virgil Fox, Organist, ge 5 
_ing the organ in the ‘ . 

+ Gard © | Philadelphia. | 

Record 11-8467 . S at ee 


BLESS THIS HOUSE (Taylor- 
Brahe) and AH, LOVE, BUT A | 
DAY (Browning-Beach). Gladys 
Swarthout, Mezzo-soprano, with 


Werner Janssen, Conductor 





N 1909, in the library of the University of 
Jena, Professor Fritz Stein made a mo- 





mentous discovery—a_ hitherto-unknown 


symphony by Beethoven, probably the Lester Hodges at the piano. 
first complete symphony he had written. Record 10-1050. .... . 75¢ 
e ren’s “Jena” Sv ris rec »d for the first time *Also available in manual sequence 
. Beethoven s “Jena Symphony is now recorded f firs om - 
in America by the Janssen Symphony of Los Angeles in a deft exclusive of excise tax in 
and dramatic performance conducted by Werner Janssen. ‘Order any of these Viedor tbe 
, , ; ords from your Victor Record 
When your students hear it, they will quickly detect the strong dealer, or write to the address 
influences of Haydn and Mozart. But you will be able to point below. To help us make new — 
out several inspired passages where the genius of Beethoven is Victor Records, sell your old 
i “I hanna, itt © ye ae : ones to your dealer. 
clearly manifest. This important work deserves a distinct place in 
every school record library. Order Victor Album DM-946* $3.50 ae 
ace ; ' ee : WAR BONDS - 
Tl NE IN! RCA’s great radio program, ° What s New?” i EVERY 
—a full hour of music, news, comedy and entertainment i PAY DAY 


Saturday nights, 7 to 8, EWT, Blue Network. [ 


RCA Victor Division - Educational Department 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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THE NOBLE CAIN BOOKS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL CHORUSES 


It is with pride that we offer these compilations by an 
outstanding choral authority. Noble Cain’s creative gifts, 
along with his insight, skilled workmanship, and conductorial 
accomplishments have won him an enviable place in music 
education. That these books reflect his fine musicianship has 
been proven convincingly by the remarkable successes they 


have achieved. 





e NOBLE CAIN’S PRE-HIGH 
SCHOOL CHORUS BOOK 


Fine musicianship is exemplified in this collection. Not 
only does it reflect Mr. Cain’s rare discretionary sense 
regarding content, but, too, his keen feeling for musical 
“rightness” with regard to purpose. 


This book contains twenty choral arrangements, all of 
which are ideally suited to young, maturing voices. A high 
standard is maintained throughout, and many of the numbers 
are the works and arrangements of the compiler. There are 
choruses for Unison Voices, Two and Three-Part Treble 
Voices, Two-Part Boys’ Voices, and S. A. B. and S. A. T. B. 
Mixed Voices. The contents include: Handel’s Holy Art 
Thou; Chaminade’s Were I Gardener; Bach's My Heart Ever 
Faithful; Morley’s Now Is the Time of Maying; The Merry 
Bells Are Ringing by Praetorius; and the folk songs: The 
High Coasts of Barbary; Come All You Worthy Christian 


Men; and Balloo Lammy. Price, 75 cents 





e NOBLE CAIN’S INTRODUCTORY 
HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS BOOK 


(The First Two Years) 


This second volume in Mr. Cain’s excellent series is de- 
signed to cover the first two years of High School work and 
is arranged for groups of limited experience in part singing. 
Covering varied moods, and drawn from classic and more 
recent sources, its contents again bespeak the compiler’s 
unusual discernment. Among the sixteen numbers included 
are excellent arrangements for Two and Three-Part Treble 
Voices, Three and Four-Part Boys’ Voices, and Four-Part 
Mixed Voices. Price, 75 cents 





e NOBLE CAIN’S INTERMEDIATE 
HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS BOOK 


From our extensive choral catalog, Mr. Cain chose the 
fifteen numbers in this collection as being those most ad- 
mirably suited to the uses of Intermediate High School 
students. There are numbers for Three-Part Treble Voices, 
Four-Part Boys’ Voices, and Four-Part Mixed Voices, which 
supervisors everywhere are finding to be delightful study 
and festival material. Certain of them require no adaptation 
to the purpose of the book, but the greater portion of the 
contents reflect the sure editorial skill of the compiler’s 


experienced hand. Price, 75 cents 
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CLASSROOM WORKBOOK Il 


FOR USE WITH “THE FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC” BY KARL W. GEHRKENS 
PREPARED BY MORRIS F. GOLDMAN 


It is a privilege to offer this ideal new book for written work in theory stu 
groups and music appreciation classes. Designed to enhance the student's musicgr 
enjoyment, regardless of training, it gives him a permanent record of his achievemengpsyct 
The procedures are the result of actual classroom and student work, and, as suppidiythc 
mentary material to Dr. Gehrkens’ notable ‘The Fundamentals of Music,” its chapte 
cover the subjects mentioned in the accompanying announcement. A page of te a. 
questions, a page for pasting in current clippings, a glossary, and a music appreciati I 
— accompany each chapter. Too, there is much space for biographical and othipquir 

ata. 










Price. 60 ceulh’ 

















THE FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC 


BY KARL W. GEHRKENS 













This is an authoritative, concise, and stimulating handbook, in which a no 
educator ably discusses the fundamentals of music for student and lay readers. Wi 
a view to the development of constantly larger and more discriminating audiences, ; 
subjects include: The Notation of Music: The Function of Rhythm in Music: The Me 
Element; The Harmonic Basis of Music: The Polyphonic Element; Form and D 
Acoustics, and others. It is fully illustrated with musical excerpts, and includes a specid 


list of reference books for collateral reading. 
Cloth Bound, Price, $1 





America’s Message 


(To be sung simultaneously with “My Country ‘Tis of Thee”) 


America, My Home 


America, the Beautiful 


Call of America, The (From “The Song of America”) 











ES Ee ee a ae 
Mixed Voices (13231) 
Men's Voices (13250) 
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*Mixed Voices (Baritone Solo) (15084) 
*Men’s Voices (Baritone Solo) (15109) 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
BY THEODORE F. NORMANN 


In keeping with modern trends, this indispensable volume develops its subject from 
| fundamental basis and treats every phase of procedure with sound logic, excellent 
psychology, and practical philosophy. Set down in clear, understandable terms, this 
buthoritative work is dedicated to high musical accomplishment among the students of 
bur public schools. 

Mr. Normann’s book discusses methods of instruction, organization, instrumentation, 
quipment, materials, techniques, etc., and there are a number of illustrations, diagrams, 


tc. 
P Cloth Bound, Price, $3.00 
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TWO FOLK SONGS FROM THE ARGENTINE 


ARRANGED FOR S. S. A. CHORUS BY EVANGELINE LEHMAN 


A love song of engaging melodic and rhythmic qualities. The sentiment of the text 
ives it special appeal. 
ialog No. 15148 


aloma Linda (Lovely Dove) 


A novelty, in which the bearer of tender words is extolled for faithfulness to lovers 
rt. 
log No. 15149 


Price, 10 cents 


Price, 10 cents 








E FINE CHORUSES 


e On, America 
UY PININIIII- SEITEN. «5 cistbusclteniluniaethie tetsu iachaelelodinn oie poesia oiipioaaletecisil .10 
(Band Accompaniment Available: Price, 75 cents) 


Murchison 


Shall Guide Us (From “The Call to Freedom”) Herbert 
a enrare PnenSNnD MUUIpUIUIININEDS RIIEIINID SOIR ccssennnsapnotcsesenensionsinncebeeiinehininneitaiihenettinenenbassiiiinemicnaeibe 12 
g of Deliverance Coleridge-Taylor 
e Tune of the ‘Viking Song”) 
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EN EES RCN ere ne ne eet nN en RT Pie Men nr tly ROKR Se 12 
EE EERE ee ae. SE ae ee ERR ee I CEE MN RE Re Ean et 12 


Orchestrations Available on Rental. 
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HETZEL’S VISUAL METHODS 


FOR WOODWIND INSTRUMENTS 
(With Photographic Fingering Charts) 


BY JACK HETZEL 


For Private or Class Instruction 


Here are modern instrumental methods of equal value 
in class or private instruction. Set forth in clear lan- 
guage, they take the beginner through to solo playing 
and participation in varied ensemble projects. They are 
works of a noted authority and have been quick to 
assume leadership in their respective fields. 


The Photographic Fingering Charts are of immeasur- 
able value to students. In conjunction with the printed 
notes, they accurately demonstrate with photographs 
the actual fingering required. 


® FOR THE CLARINET (Boehm System) 


A graded elementary method with supplementary ensemble 
material. For the first lessons it is ideal. Its gradual prog- 
ress makes for ready retention of each point as learned, and 
the ensemble material included offers splendid preparation for 
playing in school bands and orchestras. The accompanying 
Photographic Fingering Chart pictorially explains the finger- 
ing of each note. A simple fingering chart for the Albert 
System is shown also. 


Price (Complete with Chart), $1.00 


PHOTOGRAPHIC FINGERING CHART 


25 remarkably clear illustrations to be used with any mod- 
ern method for the Clarinet. 9” x 12” folded. 


Separate Copy, 50 cents 


* FOR THE SAXOPHONE 


A carefully devised method with a fine record of results. 
The material is so attractively presented that, from the first, 
the student is happily engaged with pleasing melodies and 
exercises, while the designated ensemble work prepares him 
for participation in instrumental group activities. The Photo- 
graphic Fingering Chart shows all the details of fingering the 
notes. 


Price (Complete with Chart), $1.00 
PHOTOGRAPHIC FINGERING CHART 


25 helpful illustrations adaptable to any modern method for 
the Saxophone. 9” x 12” folded. 


Separate Copy, 50 cents 


® FOR THE FLUTE AND PICCOLO 
(Boehm System with Closed G* Key) 


Prior to publication this carefully prepared method was 
thoroughly tested by experienced teachers and supervisors. 
As a result, it is a fine, highly efficient work, well calculated 
to guide the beginner to a fair degree of proficiency in play- 
ing. It contains more than the ordinary amount of funda- 
mental work, and there is much solo and duet material. Too, 
there are transpositions of exercises from Klose, Arban, and 
Kreutzer. A Photographic Fingering Chart, of special use- 
fulness to the pupil, is included. 


Price (Complete with Chart), $1.00 


PHOTOGRAPHIC FINGERING CHART 
(Boehm System with Closed Gg Key) 


28 fine illustrations for use with any method for the Flute 
9” x 12” folded. 
Separate Copy, 50 cents 


® FOR THE OBOE 


Here Mr. Hetzel has endeavored to meet present day High 
School needs for a method at once suitable for absolute be- 
ginners as well as for students who have been transferred 
from other instruments to the Oboe. In so doing, he has 
produced an outstanding book, true to its intent, and thor- 
ough in the training it provides. The Photographic Fingering 
Chart, which comes with the book, is of great assistance to 
the student. 

Price (Complete with Chart), $1.50 


PHOTOGRAPHIC FINGERING CHART 
23 carefully posed illustrations adaptable to use with in- 


struments with or without Automatic Octave Key, and for 
use with any modern method for the Oboe. 9” x 12” folded. 


Separate Copy, 50 cents 
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Camp and Sea and Oversea 





few OFFERINGS of recent years in these pages have elicited 
more prompt or generous response than this department upon 
its first appearance in the May-June issue. Grateful apprecia- 
tion is acknowledged to parents, wives, brothers, and sisters at 
home, for cheering comment and for helpful information regard- 
ing mail addresses and other matters. Many names are added 
to the “In Service” roster as a result of these letters from kin- 
folk. Then, many more letters have been received from Con- 
ference members in the armed forces—and they continue to arrive 
in almost every mail. Another installment is published here; it 
is regretted that space is not available for a larger sampling of 
the interesting reports and comments. 

As was stated in the May-June JouRNAL, most of these letters 
indicate a rather wholesome situation both as to the state of 
mind of our M.E.N.C. members and the status of music in the 
armed forces. Not all of the letters, however, reflect entire 
satisfaction of the writers on either point. This is to be ex- 
pected. In the first place, perhaps not all of those who take the 
pen in hand are disposed to also take the hair down—‘mostly 
that isn’t done, anyway” wrote one music educator now on 
what he called “military leave of absence from school.” At any 
rate, there are few communications like the one which seems to 
catch first attention in the present batch because it portrays 
an unusual rather than a common reaction. One wonders if 
by now the writer of this letter has better adjusted himself to 
the situation to which he was so abruptly transferred, and has 
found out something about the work that is being done in con- 
nection with the development of self-entertainment facilities for 
the soldiers through singing and the use of informal instru- 
ments and the like. Here are some paragraphs from the let- 
ter, which, by the way, was written early in the summer: 

“T have been placed in the Special Service Branch of the 
\rmy, with which you are of course familiar. Our main objective 
is to raise the morale of the soldiers in the fighting zones and keep 
them in trim through music, movies, theatricals, sports, etc. 
However, with all the possibilities music affords for the morale of 
the Army, we who have had a decent musical education and 
practical experience in the field are stymied by circumstances 
over which we have absolutely no control. The men in charge 
of this training center for special service units seem to have no 
background for this type of work. The instructor for the music 
technicians was a former banjo teacher, but his main occupation 
was teacher of physical training. He has practically no knowl- 
edge of the various band and orchestra instruments or of con- 


ducting, yet we who do know a little something about it are 
forced to follow his directions or orders when in nine cases out 
of ten he is pathetically wrong. My big question is, ‘why can’t 
we have instructors or officers who have been connected with 
the music field in this very important part of the Army?” 

Of course the Army has machinery set up for handling just 
such problems as this, and it probably is safe to hazard a guess 
that one of two things has happened since the quoted letter 
was written—perhaps both: (1) The official routines in the 
area referred to have taken care of some of the discrepancies 
responsible for the situation described; (2) the writer of the 
criticism, after having become adjusted to the needs and op- 
portunities in this man’s war, has taken hold himself and is help- 
ing to secure the results for which the Army’s music and recrea- 
tion programs are set up. 

It will be interesting to learn just what has developed in this 
training center. Perhaps the writer of the letter, whose identity 
is not revealed for obvious reasons, will send in further report. 

Now we turn to another area and to the other sex! The 
following letter from Ensign Laura Margaret Walker explains 
everything; there is no need for introduction other than a para- 
graph long enough to say that it seems to deserve a place among 
the first in this installment. The accompanying picture was sup- 
plied by the Public Relations Officer, Naval Air Station, Lake- 
hurst, and in response to the JouRNAL’s request for further in- 
formation regarding the photograph, Ensign Walker furnished 
the paragraphs appended to her letter: 


Be my arrival home last weekend [July 25, 1943] I was 
greeted with the May-June copy of the Music Epucators 
JournaL. Of course I started at one cover and went right 
through to the back cover before I went to bed. It was so good 
to read all the news of the music education field, and although 
I love my present work I felt a loneliness for the many contacts 
made in the field of music that are now so far away. 

In “Camp and Sea and Oversea,” you stated that you have 
not heard from the members of the Wacs and Waves. I de- 
cided I would write as soon as I possibly could although I have 
not been in the service long and do not have too many ex- 
periences to relate. To start at the beginning: 

I had been teaching in Mohawk and Utica, New York, for 
four years, flying on the side, when I decided to join the Waves. 
Because of my deep interest in aviation I naturally applied for 
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(Lakehurst Naval Air Station Public Relations photo. 
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See story above and on page 36.) 
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INSTRUMENTAL AND VOCAL PUBLICATIONS 


OF INTEREST TO MUSIC EDUCATORS 


Choice Works Especially Useful in School Projects 


FIRST ENSEMBLE ALBUM 


FOR ALL BAND AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 
Arranged by HOWARD S. MONGER 


Here is attractive and instructive first ensemble material. Distin- 
guished for its excellent educational qualities, it is adaptable to projects 
of varying proportions, from accompanied solo work to band and 
orchestral groups. 


Each of the principal instrument books contains four harmony parts, 
A, B, C, and D, in open score. Part A (Melody) can be used for solo 
work; Parts A and B for duets; A, B, and C for trios; and A, B, C, and D 
for quartets. Certain of the books for purely orchestral and band in- 
struments have only two parts. The Piano-Conductor book has four 
harmony parts in close score above the accompaniment, and contains 
copious explanatory notes and helpful suggestions regarding the most 
effective usage. 


Among the nineteen numbers included, the following favorites appear: Juanita; 
In the Gloaming; Carry Me Back to Old Virginny; The Skaters Waltz by Waldteufel; 
America, the Beautiful, and Dark Eyes. 


INSTRUMENTATION 
(Indicating Harmony Parts as Contained in Individual Books) 


Dp Piccolos (A, B) 

C Flutes (A, B, C, D) 

Eb Clarinets, Eh Alto Clarinet (A, C) 

Oboes (A, B) . 

Bh Clarinets, Bass Clarinet (A, B, C, D) 

Bassoons, (C, D) 

{ Bh Saxophones, Tenor and Bass (C, D) 

| Bb Bass (Brass) Treble Clef Cellos (A, B, C, D) 

F Horns, English Horn (A, B, C, D) String Bass, Basses or Tubas (D) 

E} Horns, Mellophones or Altos (A, B, C, D) Piano-Conductor (Parts A, B, C, D in Short 
Score) with Piano Accompaniment 


Parts: 40c each Piano-Conductor: 75c 


Bb Cornets, Trumpets, Soprano 

Saxophone (A, B, C, D), Trombones, 
Baritones, Tenor Horns Treble Clef 
Trombones, Baritones Bass Clef (A, B, C, D) 
Drums, Bells, or Marimba (A), Timpani 
Violins (A, B, C, D 

Violas (A, B, C, D) 





Orchestral Numbers in 
Diverse Moods 


THREE MOODS AND A THEME 


By GUSTAV KLEMM 
Arranged by FERDE GROFE’ 


This bewitching number is a program delight. 
Here the composer's muse turns capricious in the- 


OPERETTA IN TWO ACTS 
matic material of saucy invention against pungent 


FOR MIXED VOICES 
and refreshing harmonic backgrounds. Needless to 
Book by THECLA FITZGERALD say, Mr. Grofé’s orchestration is a_ scintillating 


achievement. 


Now ! 
WE'RE FOR AMERICA 


Lyrics and Music by Marian Hall Complete, $1.50 


Piano-Conductor: 40 cents Parts: 15 cents each 


Grand Processional At Avignon 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 

Arranged by HUGH GORDON 
A dignified march to be played Maestoso. Through 
its sonorous chords and majestic melodic line, one 
visualizes anew the stately pontifical trains so long 
a part of the life in this old city. The instrumen- 
tation is gratefully arranged for school orchestra use. 
Full Orchestra: $2.00 Piano-Conductor: 40 cents 
Small Orchestra: $1.40 Parts: 20 cents each 


We are happy to announce this enter- 
taining new operetta for mixed voices. 
Marked with fetching tunes, unusual 
plot developments, and a definitely pa- 
triotic aspect it is ideal for High School 
production. It is in no way difficult to 
prepare, musically nor dramatically, and 
the scenography and costuming present 
no problems. 


The story concerns the happenings at 
Livermore Junior College after the ar- 
rival of a young lady from foreign 
shores. But all ends as it should, with 
the unanimous verdict that, for happi- 
ness, all must serve school and country 
to the very best of his ability. 





A Striking Choral Number from 
South America 


CATERETE (Brazilian Dance) 
For Mixed Voices, a cappella 
(SATB Divided) 

By FRANCISCO MIGNONE 

Distinguishing features of this striking dance 
song are its irresistible rhythm and the sweep- 
ing glissandi, up and down, for the treble 
voices divided. A ‘‘must’’ item! 


Price, $1.00 


Orchestration Available on Rental 














Catalog No. 21505 Price: 18 cents 
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A Novelty for Piano 
and Orchestra 


RHAPSODY IN 
D MINOR 


(Orchestra Part Arranged for Second 
Piano in Score) 


By RALPH FEDERER 


This delightful addition to the concert 
repertoire is designed for the uses of ac- 
complished pianists, and requires from 
seven to eight minutes for rendition. In 
one movement, and reflecting the varied 
moods of a rto, it r rts the com- 
poser’s feeling for graceful line and in- 
teresting harmonic invention. 





For solo performance with orchestra, 
effective instrumentations for concert and 
popular style orchestras are available on 
rental. 


Price (Complete with Second Piano), $1.00 








A Favoute ! 
HEARTSondBLOSSOMS 


Operetta in Two Acts for Mixed Voices 


Book and Lyrics by 
LIDA LARRIMORE TURNER 


Music by R. M. STULTS 


Performances everywhere of this popu- 
lar operetta bring unvarying reports of 
success. Marked with attractive, singable 
music and engaging dialog, it never fails 
to delight an audience. Requiring a com- 
paratively small number of principals 
(eight soloists and four non-singers) be- 
sides the chorus, it is easy to cast and 
rehearse. But one set of y is ded 





The amusing story of romance at a 
summer resort has a gay and happy end- 
ing, with even the servants, Malindy and 
Samson, engaging in a little personal 
“match-making.” 


Price, $1.00 


Stage Manager's Guide and Orchestration 
Available on Rental 














1712 Chestnut Street Philadelphia (1), Pa. 


Theodore Presser Co. 
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some sort of work connected with flying. I went through the 
basic and advanced indoctrination courses at Mount Holyoke 
College, Massachusetts, and the first of June was commissioned 
an Ensign in the Women’s Reserve. While I was in training 
[ found a great deal of use for my musical training and ex- 
perience, as we had community singing several times a week. 
I was selected to direct the singing and we had several groups 
that composed songs later sung on the radio and published in 
Wave songbooks. We had special music for our Midshipman 
play and for graduation exercises. I do not doubt for a minute 
that my appointment as Battalion Commander was due to the 
fact that I could “hup” good and loud with an even cadence! 

Upon graduation I was sent to Jacksonville, Florida, Naval 
Air Station to study the use of Waves in an air station and the 
best possibilities for their further use in the future. We went 
through every department and checked every type of job that 
a Wave could do to release a man for active duty. 

After our period of “super-indoctrination” we were sent to 
various stations all over the country. I was shipped to this 
station [Lakehurst, N. J., Naval Airship Training Command] 
and assigned to the staff of Rear Admiral Rosendahl, who is 
Chief of Naval Airship Training. The work is very interesting 
and although a long way from music, a good share of my time 
is still spent in singing. 

At Jacksonville we had a beautiful choir that sang for two 
services every Sunday and broadcast Sunday evenings. The 
last Sunday I was there we sang for the Bishop of Florida. On 
this station we have choir rehearsal twice a week for our Sun- 
day services and spend part of each rehearsal on music for a 
concert. I am enclosing a copy of the program given this week 
at the Cathedral of the Air. The men singers are from the 
officers, cadets, and enlisted personnel, and the women are both 
Waves and Marines, Two or three evenings a week we have 
community singing at the Officer’s Club and there is no more 
energetic group to be found. The enlisted Waves and Marines 
on the station have gotten together a regular chorus and do 
some lovely part work. Fortunately for us we have several 
well-trained voices. 

Although I do not expect to be stationed kere much longer, 
I know that wherever I go there will be people singing and 
playing for the pure enjoyment of it. The band plays for the 
girls to drill, for colors, and before the station movie about twice 
a week. 

I hope that other members of the various women’s service 
groups will write in of their activities as I would love to hear of 
their musical as well as personal experiences. 

—Laura Marcaret WALKER, Ensign, W-V(s), U.S.N.R. 

Later [Aug. 11, 1943]: Your letter of August 3rd is greatly 
appreciated. Although I do not have a duplicate of the photo- 
graph, I think I can recall enough to give you the details you 
request. The three girls in the front row reading from the left 
towards the center are Edna Friedman, the soloist, Mrs. Mabel 
V. Hughes of Atlantic City (a music teacher in the public 
schools), and myself (in the center). The organist and director 
are one and the same—G. O. Trondson, Sp. (W) 1/c. 

My continued membership in the Conference is gladly accepted 
and sincerely appreciated. I am now working, as you see by the 
letterhead, at this Navigation School [U. S. Naval Air Naviga- 
tion School, Hollywood, Florida]. Twelve Waves are here to 
be instructors upon completion of this work and we feel proud 
indeed to be the first group selected. —L.M.W. 


Private Farmer, M.E.N.C. member, also in this band (Band 
No. 2, A.F.R.T.C., Fort Knox, Ky.), called my attention to 
the action of the Board whereby continued membership is granted 
to all members who enter the armed forces for the duration. 
Although I have lost track of my civilian connections, I feel 
certain I was a member as late as the past spring. I was in- 
ducted at Milwaukee, November 20, and reported to Fort Knox 
on December 7, 1942. Therefore I hope I am eligible for the 
M.E.N.C. servicemen’s section. Before my induction I was band 
and orchestra teacher in the public schools of Tomah, Wiscon- 
sin.—Rosert E. Nye, Pfc., Band No. 2, A.F.R.T.C., Fort Knox, 
Ky. 

[Private Nye certainly is eligible for the servicemen’s continua- 
tion membership in M.E.N.C. The only reason his name has 
not been previously entered in the roster is because the head- 
quarters office had not been notified of his transfer from civilian 
life to the Army. Unfortunately this is true of a great many 
others who, for some reason, have overlooked sending the facts 
to the M.E.N.C. and JourNat office, or to their state associa- 
tion headquarters. Any reader who, upon scanning the roster 
of M.E.N.C. members in the services, fails to find the name of a 
music educator whom he knows is in the armed forces or auxil- 
iaries will confer a favor upon all concerned by sending the 
facts to 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. The revised roster 
will be published in the next issue of the JouRNAL.] 
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I" SEEMS that there is a war going on and that I am definitely 
involved. I shall gladly join the Conference if, after the war 
[ am fortunate enough to find a teaching position. You have 
my name listed as “Peterse.” That's bad! From what coun- 
try could a name like that come?—THEopoRE PETERSEN, W.O 
O.U.T.C. Band-Commanding, M.O.P. Jackson, Miss. 

[The headquarters office staff apologizes for the typographical 
error which dropped the final “n” from the name of Warrant 
Officer Petersen, who, by the way, was located at Rushville, N. 
Y., before entering the service. Of course the continuation mem- 
bership applies for Warrant Officer Petersen as in the case of 
all other M.E.N.C. members in the service. Also the gentle 
rebuke invoked for Private Nye in the paragraph preceding. It 
must be admitted, however, that almost anyone who becomes 
actively involved in the military end of this war can be for- 
given for forgetting such items as notifying the Conference 
office of change of address and status. ] 


Y ovr OFFER to continue the membership and JourNAL sub- 
scription of those of us in the armed forces is very en- 
thusiastically received by this soldier. I am happy to take you 
up on it. 

I wonder if my experience has been duplicated by other music 
educators turned soldiers. When I joined the Army I decided 
music was not going to win the war, and I requested a non- 
musical assignment. The request was granted, and soon I was 
drilling with rifle and bayonet and hand grenade. Then one day 
after a tough session in the dirt we marched to the post band 
for retreat, and did that music sound good—and did my morale 
go up! I asked myself, “Are Army bands worthwhile?” There 
was no answer but yes! If a calloused music listener like my- 
self could melt at the sound of school marches such as I had 
tediously taught to my students, what would happen to the 
average soldier whose resistance to this music had not been like 
mine? <A band leader friend of mine in North Africa verifies 
my ideas of the tremendous value of music in the Army and 
says that next to mail, the band and the music they play form 
the most powerful connecting link between home and the boys 
in the field. (I am applying for the next bandmaster examina- 
tion and am eagerly looking forward to it.) 

Another interesting fact is that Mrs. Cahn, who became my 
wife the day after she graduated from San Francisco State 
College, took over my job in the San Francisco Junior High 
School when I joined the Army nine months ago. Without any 
experience, except my free counsel, I understand she is doing a 
bang-up job and will be retained for the duration. Needless 
to say, we are both proud—Meyer M. Cann, Hq. 4th Army, 
G-1 Section, Presidio of San Francisco, California. 


Ov» THE nineteenth of last April I entered the Army Music 
School, graduating in July, and receiving the appointment 
of Warrant Officer, band leader. My assignment has subse- 
quently been to the Second Band, Infantry Replacement Training 
Center, at Camp Wheeler, Georgia. The work is very interest- 
ing, and helps to give one a broader view of the field of music, 
as well as an insight on the avenues of musical thought which 
should be developed after returning to civilian life. 

The work of an Army band leader covers a broad scope of 
music. Here one must be able to turn out a good dance band, 
light concert group, or on a moment’s notice prepare a program 
of fairly serious music for a radio broadcast. One nice feature 
of the Army band is having a First Sergeant. When I return to 
teaching high-school music, I am going to see about having a 
First Sergeant in the band and orchestra. It should help con- 
siderably with disciplinary problems. 

My warm appreciation to M.E.N.C. for continuing my mem- 
bership and JourRNAL subscription for the duration. It is a real 
joy to receive the JouRNAL and to maintain contact with the 
world of educational music and its allied activities—-WALLIS 
Kerr, W.O. (j.g.), 2nd Band, I.R.T.C., Camp Wheeler, Ga. 


M* worRK at the training station in connection with the recrea- 
tion and athletic department is much different from that of 
director of music in the public schools. I have supervision over 
certain phases of the music program, but my duties are chiefly 
administrative and I have little direct contact with the actual 
operation of the music program. 

In this department we plan and direct the recreation program 
for men in training for Uncle Sam’s fleet. The musical activities 
include orchestras and bands, glee clubs and choruses, com- 
munity singing and production of musical and dramatic shows, 
smokers and “happy hours.” In the Navy a “happy hour” is a 
period of fun and fellowship which is generally held on Sunday 
afternoons, or on some mid-week evening at shore stations and 
aboard ships at sea. It is a traditional type of Navy entertain- 
ment. 

We have also tried in our own way to develop a sense of music 
appreciation on the part of recruits and the school’s personnel. 
About twenty concerts were given the past winter and the artists 
were all high-type performers, with offerings ranging from the 
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You want to see this wat won quickly. So do we! To help carry this war to the 
emy fast, and with a vengeance, Conn is working day and night. Conn’s war 
pk is the manufacture of high precision navigation instruments. The Gyro-Hori- 
in Indicator or “Seeing Eye” for blind flying is one of them. It has 325 finely 
chined parts, some fitted to an accuracy of 1/4 of 1/10 of a thousandth of an 
ci—about 1/120 the diameter of a human hair. The high precision workmanship 
quired means much to every individual who will own a Conn Band Instrument 
the future... Conn has brought under control methods of producing to toler- 
ces undreamed-of in a band instrument factory only two years ago... Fortunately, 
t us,and for those who will want the finest in band instruments, the Conn or- 
ization of skilled craftsmen is intact. This means that we can quickly resume our 
heetime job, producing as an experienced production unit. This seasoned organ- 
tion will have new precision equipment to turn out even finer Conn instruments 
pn ever before possible... Look forward to your new Conn with Conn-fidence! 
the meantime, let’s all buckle down to the job of winning the war. Let’s give it 
etything we have, let’s do everything we can to hasten Victory. 


C.G. CONN, Litd., ELKHART, INDIANA 


CON 


INSTRUMENTS 
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On March 6, 1904, John 
Wilson (left) joined the 
Conn oumpeny March 
6, 1906, John Teed (be- 
low) joined Conn. For 
the next 36 years the 
sat at the same benc 
and within ten feet of 
each other, springing 
and adjusting clarinets 
and other woodwinds. 
They became two of the 
most expert “‘spring- 
ers’’ anywhere in the 
business. 


Today they still sit at the same 
bench doing fine adjusting. But in- 
stead of putting the final touches to 
band instruments, they are doing 
an even more delicate job of adjust- 
ing gyro-horizon indicators. After 
Victory is won, they, like scores of 
other Conn craftsmen, will go back 
to the work they love— the making 
of the world’s finest wind instru- 
ments. 





Boston Symphony Orchestra to recitals by such artists as Lanny 
Ross, Alec Templeton, and others from the concert and operatic 
field. 

We also supervise recreational sports and the presentation of 
movie programs, and have entertainments in six different theaters 
every night. Such wholesale business seems a far cry from the 
days when I thought it was quite an effort to produce a single 
operetta in a year. Besides the six entertainments every night 
of the week we have other types of activities such as weekly 
dances, hostess house activities for the entertainment of visitors, 
and the maintenance and operation of our game rooms and recre- 
ation buildings, not to mention the thousand and one other de- 
tails in the recreation fields. 

The experiences of the past months have given me contact 
with many products of our American educational system. We 
have the cream of young America training here and they are 
as fine a group of young men as ever has been assembled. 
Their spirit and enthusiasm is unbounded. As you see them 
going about the job of preparing themselves for their work with 
the fleet, you are impressed with the indomitable spirit of young 
America. The thought of anything but victory is inconceivable. 

We have many excellent musicians coming through this sta- 
tion every day—men who have been members of school or- 
chestras, bands, and choral groups. On the whole, the result 
of their training in the public schools pays a real tribute to 
their music teachers. On the other hand, I must make the 
critical observation that there are large numbers of men upon 
whom the impact of music education was apparently wasted. It 
leads me to wonder as to the wisdom of the common program 
in which is devoted a lot of time to a few talented pupils at the 
sacrifice of the great majority. I feel sure that one of the 
educational lessons of the war will be a broadening of the base 
of music education so that the emphasis will be upon participa- 
tion in music by all rather than a lot of music for a few.— 
WarrEN S. FREEMAN, Lt. (j.g.), U.S.N.R., Recreation and Ath- 
a Dept., Bldg. 385, U. S. Naval Training Station, Newport, 
R. I. (Formerly of Belmont, Mass. ) 


TH RECENT ACTION of the Board of Directors is to be warmly 
commended. I am sure that it will be greatly appreciated by 
all members who are in the service, as well as by their friends 
who are on the home front. I am in charge of the band here in 
the Replacement Training Center. Our duties are many and 
varied, and really keep up quite busy. We play for drills, re- 
treat parades, reviews, troop arrivals and departures, guard 
mounts, dances, etc—so you can imagine the scope of our 
schedule. One of the hardest things in the world to do is to 
take a good field band and make a good concert band of it also, 
but we work hard and the results are usually quite pleasing. 

I shall look forward to receiving the JouRNAL.—GILBert W. 
Porscu, Chief Warrant Officer, Hdqrs. Co. E.R.T.C., Fort 
Belvoir, Va. 


S recta Services in this field really have a challenge as the 
béys who can stand this desert heat look for a lot of enter- 
tainment. That is my job and, believe me, it is a tough one 
So far we have been able to supply plenty of shows and hold a 
lot of group sings. 

In addition to my regular duties I am in charge of the Per- 
sonal Affairs Section which handles the Army emergency relief 
program, bond sales, insurance promotion, and numerous prob- 
lems pertaining to the soldiers’ welfare. With all this I find 
time to get out my instruments in order to keep in shape for 
the job I have to do when this war is over. 

I am glad to have the news of the continuation membership. 
Please send all literature to me at this address—BLarine D. 
CootsauGuH, Lt., Air Corps, Ass’t Special Service Officer, Army 
Air Forces Flexible Gunnery School, Kingman, Arizona. (For- 
merly of Casper, Wyo.) 


"Ts Is just a note to express my appreciation for the con- 
tinuation of my membership and for the JouRNAL, which | 
received for the months I was at the Army Music School. At 
present I am a band leader here at George Field, and wish to 
have you change my address so that the JouRNAL may reach me 
here. Thank you again. — Norris J. Coy, W.O. (j.g.), 352 
A.A.F. Band, George Field, Lawrenceville, IIl. 


A COMMENDATION for excellent codperation and finer musical 
accomplishments by the 307th Air Force Band of Selman 
Field has been received by Chief Warrant Officer Willard I. 
Shepherd, director of the band. The commendation came from 
Capt. Clate W. Chenette, music supervisor for the Army Air 
Forces Southeast Training Center at Maxwell Field. Chief 
Warrant Officer Shepherd, who was only recently promoted 
from the rank of Warrant Officer, before entering the service was 
supervisor of music in the Norton City Schools, Norton, Kansas. 
It is interesting to note that when he was in high school in 
Kansas City he was a member of the National High School 
Orchestra.—From press release to the JourNAL, Public Relations 
Office, Selman Field, Monroe, La. 
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YT ove LETTER regarding the continuation membership for men 
in the service reached me “somewhere in Australia.” Please 
thank the Board of Directors and all of my friends in the Con- 
ference who are responsible for this very thoughtful and generous 
action. To my knowledge it will probably not be possible to 
send the JouRNAL and other literature to us over here. How- 
ever, if you will mail the magazine and other items to my sister, 
who is a teacher in Ohio, I shall be grateful. 

You may be interested to learn of the recreational activities 
such as music, movies, etc., which are made available to men 
out of the United States. The Special Service encourages bands 
and orchestras and, in addition, contracts shows from local 
theaters. Recently some men here were privileged to see one 
of the shows and were surprised to find that the Australians are 
able to collect a fine group of entertainers in spite of the fact 
that practically all of their manpower at present is engaged in 
fighting in all parts of the world. 

The Australian soldiers, even more so than the American 
troops, love to sing. Their favorite songs are Waltzing Matilda, 
which as you know has become a favorite all over the world, 
and Bless Them All. The latter song they have adapted with 
curious variations from the original lyrics. In addition the 
Aussie soldiers and girls know every American popular song 
from Stephen Foster’s My Old Kentucky Home to most of the 
latest tunes. 

As a former music educator it is encouraging to me to know 
that music is such a vital part of life in all parts of the world. 
Also, I find a surprising familiarity with the great pieces of 
music a common thing among many of my fellow soldiers, and 
I have yet to be in a group of men who did not wish to “make 
music.” 

From letters I receive from young people who were formerly 
my pupils, I know that the music education program in the 
United States schools is still moving forward in spite of tre- 
mendous handicaps caused by the present conflict. The music 
educators who are carrying on are to be congratulated, and 
their work is inspiring to the men who are fighting all over the 
world for the right and privilege, among other things, to listen 
to or to perform great music.—FrepertckK E. Mitts, Segt., 
35403586, 710 Sig. Co., A.P.O. 3582, c/o P.M., San Francisco, 
Calif. (Formerly of Ada, Colo.) 


] 2 HAD the very good fortune of being with a band under 
the supervision of Wm. A. Campbell, formerly of Onieda High 
School, Onieda, N. Y. He is very highly thought of here in 
Washington as a musician, and all of his bandsmen regard him 
as a fine fellow and an excellent leader. I feel very proud also 
in mentioning that he is a member of M.E.N.C. and is carrying 
on for the good of music and fellowship. I am sorry I haven't 
very many thoughts to present for a paragraph in the JouRNAL, 
but tell the folks we are all here—musicians, teachers, and edu- 
cators—and that we will carry on for the best in music always. 
I appreciate very much having my membership continued—ALFRED 
S. Barestra, Pvt., 4th A.S.F. Band, A.M.C—New Section, 
Washington 12, D. C. (Formerly of Syracuse, N. Y.) 


Te ORGANIZATION of music educators, to which I have been 
attached for so many years, seems to be more important to 
me now than ever before, so kindly advise me what I should do 
to continue my membership while I am in the Navy. In case 
my brother, Roland Roberts, has not yet written to headquarters, 
I wish at this time to tell you that the same situation applies to 
him. We both want to continue our membership but neglected 
to pay our dues during the confusion of entering the service 
last December. 

I believe that after the war we will say that we have only 
begun to touch upon music education in the public schools. 
M.E.N.C. will have a terrific job to do when this is all over, 
and I hope to be in there pitching again. 

So far my experience as a Navy musician has not been at all 
bad. Before the war I was director of instrumental music at 
South High School, Denver, Colorado. Roland was director 
of instrumental music at East High School, Denver. He entered 
the Navy in November. I entered a month later, and as fate 
would have it, we were assigned to the same band and the 
same station. The enclosed program demonstrates another 
coincidence. As you will see, Roland is listed for a cornet solo, 
and I for a baritone solo. 

There are, by the way, six 24-piece military bands here at 
Farragut, and although they are quite new, they are beginning 
to shape up well—Joun T. Roperts, Mus. 1/c, Camp Bennion 
Band, U.S.N.T.S., Farragut, Idaho. (Formerly of Denver, 
Colo.) 


"Tasks for the letter informing me of the generosity of the 
Board of Directors in granting honorary membership, as it 
were, to those of us in the Service. I was drafted just a year 
ago and am now a Staff Sergeant. My duties consist of manag- 
ing the post theater where we present the latest and best in 
movie productions and stage shows headed by famous headliners 
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Famous Men 


In Music 


conducting the Army's 
ysic Program. As you read 
is list of Music Officers, 
recial Services Division, you 
il recognize many a well- 
own name of personal 
quaintance. 





AJOR HOWARD C. BRONSON 
Officer in Charge Music Section 


jot Harold Bachman 
st, Glenn C. Bainum 
. Carl W. Stroman 
ot, George W. Campbell 
ot. Alan Carter 
ot, Richard W. Grant 
ot, George S. Howard 
ot, Adalbert F. Huguelet 
ot. Arthur B. Hunt 
ot. Joseph Jordan 
ot. John R. Keating 
ot. S. E. Mear 
ot. John J. Morrissey 
ot, W. L. Multer 
pt, Charles H. Petrie 
pt. Gerald R. Prescott 
pt, U. K. Reese 
pt. M. C. Rosenberry 
pt. Bery! Rubinstein 
ot. Harry Salter 
ot. Joseph E. Skornicka 
pt. King G. Stacy 
pt. Lorrain E. Watters 
pt. Edgar H. Zobel 
Lt Forrest L. McAllister 
Lt. Lanny Ross 
Lt. Lynn W. Thayer 
Lt. George R. Vincent 
Lt. Lawrence R. White 
dLt. Eugene A. Barnard 
dLt. Leo Kucinski 
dLt. Fred D. Peter 
dLt. Amold R. Thomas 
dLt. Eric Paul Tremaine 
dLt. Donald E. Baum 
dLt. William H. Ely 
dLt. Enos Held 
dLt. George Haller 
d Lt. Ralph C. Isham 
dLt. Marion McClure 
d Lt. Josef Privette 
dLt. O. L. Quinto 
d Lt. Robert Smith 
OLt. Harold C. Wright 













TODAY’S SENIORS. 


TOMORROW'S SOLDIERS — 


Give Them the Right Start With a 
ELL-PLANNED,. PRE-INDUCTION PROGRAM 


The importance of music in keeping high the fighting spirit of our 
American Army at home and overseas, is proved by the Army’s 
intensive program for Self-Entertainment Thru Music Participa- 
tion. Whether in training camp or on active service, the average 
soldier finds in music incomparable recreation and relaxation. 
Your school can contribute to the Army’s program by instituting 
a definite plan this school year, planned so that: 


1. Every Senior plays some “Pocket Instrument” (Ocarina, 
Harmonica or Tonette); 


2. Every Senior takes with him a pocket instrument to his 
induction center; 


3. Every Senior is familiar with the words and tune of 
the songs in the Army Song Book. 


FREE PROMOTION MATERIAL 


To encourage this program in your school we will send this Free pro- 
motion material on request: 


Wall-size Instruction Charts to simplify the teaching of Pocket In- 
struments. They are simple and graphic so that even without previous 
musical knowledge, any teacher can successfully conduct effective 
classes; 


The complete list of the publishers of the 67 Army Song Book numbers. 
This book is not available for civilian use. 


If any of your students can’t locate a “Pocket Instrument” we will help them 
get a GRETSCH Ocarina, which isn’t easy because the demands of the Armed 
Forces are claiming most of our production. But if your students need Ocarinas 
and Tonettes order them thru your local dealer. Mark your order “for use in 
school pre-induction program,” to facilitate delivery. 


Address for Free Descriptive Folder 


The FRED GRETSCH mec. co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
218 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Part of the Ocarina Class, Special Service Officers School, Lexington, Va. 


Photo from Ewing Studio, Lerington, Va. 







Songs The 
Army Sings 


The Army Air Corps 

Anchors Aweigh 

Song of the Army Engineer 

The Caissons Go Rolling Along 
Crash On! Artillery 

The Infantry 

The Marine's Hymn 

The Mountain Battery 

On, Brave Old Army Team 
Song of the Signal Corps 

Where Do We Go From Here? 
Yankee Doodle 

You're in the Army Now 

Star Spangled Banner 

America 

Auld Lang Syne 

Cary Me Back to Old Virginny 
Dixie 

Good Night, Ladies 

A Home on the Range 
Tipperary 

I've Been Workin’ on the Railroad 
The Last Round Up 

The Man on the Flying Trapeze 
My Wild Irish Rose 

Oh! Susanna 

The Old Gray_Mare 

Pack Up Your Troubles 

Pop! Goes the Weasel 

She'll Be Comin’ ‘Round the Mountain 
There's a Long, Long Trail 
Noby Knows the Trouble I've Seen 
Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes 


Address Nearest Gretsch Office 
for Free List of Publishers of 
Most Popular Army Songs 














in the entertainment world. I am also an organist and do liaison 
work between the field and city, appearing as guest organist at 
the various churches and the cathedral here in St. Joe. I also 
direct music at the post chapel. Thanks again, and let’s all hope 
this war will be over soon so that we can go back to the peaceful 
pursuits of teaching the youngsters of America the difference 
between the trumpet and cornet, and how to sing the scale of 
freedom — Epson L. Kimpatt, S/Sgt., 406 Air Base Sqdn., 
Rosecrans Field, St. Joseph, Mo. (Formerly of Woburn, Mass.) 


| HAVE BEEN ASSIGNED to the band here at Ft. Monroe and | 
find a splendid bunch of musicians. It seems to be a better than 
average Army band. The climate, however, leaves a great deal 
to be desired. The humidity occasionally goes up to 95 with 
temperatures hovering around 100. 

\t present we have 43 pieces in the band, but this may be 
because of the expectation of losing a number of men when the 
Army discharges all limited-service men from 1A defense posts. 
Inasmuch as I am 1A general service, I suppose I will remain 
here or else be transferred to some other 1A post when the 
changes become effective in August. 

Please inform the editor of the review section of the JOURNAL 
that [ will not be able to continue orchestra review work for 
the present. I enjoyed this work very much and am sorry I 
find it necessary to stop for the duration. It so happens that 
our commanding officer feels that all bandsmen should take the 
same basic training given to other batteries in addition to band 
work, and this leaves very little free time during the first few 
months. However, it seems to promote a better feeling between 
the band and the other men in the Fort and I am glad of the 
opportunity to overhaul my physical condition. Best personal 
regards to all my friends in the Conference and in the head- 
quarters office. Mervin L. Batuiett, U. S. Coast Artillery, 
Fort Monroe, Virginia. (Formerly of Cleveland Heights, Ohio.) 


M) GRATITUDE and appreciation to M.E.N.C. for the policy of 
including the names of the men in the service in our active 
members’ mailing list! Believe me, I surely have missed the 
JourNAL, which was my Bible in public-school music work. At 
present I am playing cornet in the 315th Infantry Band and 
find it quite an experience to be on the other end of the stick 
for a change. After August 12 I can be addressed at 315th 
Infantry Band, c/o Postmaster, Los Angeles, California, A.P.O. 
79.—Joun T. Ice, Sgt. (Formerly of West Reading, Pa.) 


N ANSWER to your letter of April 12, I wish to thank the 

Board of Directors for the consideration given the boys in 
the service. I am afraid that many of us at present are not in a 
position to keep up with our professions. Perhaps the JouRNAL 
will help us. 

At present, | am waiting for the results of the examinations I 
took about a month ago for eligibility to the Army Music School, 
Washington, D. C. Graduates of that institution may receive 
appointments as warrant officers in the capacity of junior-grade 
band leaders. You may have heard that it is difficult to become 
a warrant officer. I can say from personal experience that one 
is examined thoroughly before being permitted to enter the 
school. After that I'm not as yet qualified to speak. — Hucn 
Wittrams, Hdgqrs. Sec., 159th S.U., Camp Perry, Ohio. (For- 
merly of Ashtabula, Ohio.) 





THE ROSTER 
OF M.E.N.C. MEMBERS IN THE 
ARMED FORCES 


First published in the May-June 1943 Journal and 
now listing the names of well over 400 music edu- 
cators, the revised roster will be included in the next 
issue of the JOURNAL. Readers are again re- 
minded that all M.E.N.C. members in the services 
or auxiliaries are entitled to continuing membership 
and JOURNAL subscription for the duration. In- 
formation regarding music educators whose names 
should be placed in the “In Service” roster should 
be sent to M.E.N.C., 64 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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[*™ IN Chicago trying to encourage women musicians who 
are interested in serving their country to join the U. S. Marine 
Women's Reserve. I think the opportunity for women to be in 
the first women’s band of the Marines is a real headliner. It js 
the first time women have had a chance to participate in a 
Marine Corps band. If I played a band instrument I would 
immediately try to get in the Marine Corps Women’s Band 
because in that way I could keep up my musical technique and 
be of service to our country at the same time. 

I think the M.E.N.C. is doing a fine thing in keeping up our 
active membership until we get back into normal life again— 
HELENE F. Grove, 1.t. U.S.M.C.W.R., Central Procurement Divyi- 
sion, Old Post Office Building, Chicago. (Formerly supervisor 
of music, Grand Junction, Colo., and at Claremont, Calif. prior 
to enlisting. ) 


M* THANKS are added to the expressions of appreciation you 
are receiving from service men whose names are being re- 
tained in the M.E.N.C. membership files. I am sincerely grate- 
ful and shall be pleased to receive the JouRNAL. I am happy to 
be able to use my music by playing for the various Sunday 
worship services here on the Post. We have four chapels, each 
equipped with a Hammond electric organ, and I play for from 
three to five services each Sunday. This, in addition to my 
other duties, keeps me fairly well employed!—Henry M. Satror, 
Pfc., Hq. and Hq. Btry., A.A.T.C., Camp Stewart, Ga. (For- 
merly of Montgomery City, Mo.) 


be LETTER has been forwarded to me and I wish to thank 
the Board of Directors. . I’m sure that we all feel 
that our present task is the largest we have ever undertaken, 
but I’m also sure that we will do our utmost to bring about 
victory as speedily as possible, and then we'll be ready to help 
in the building of a new era. The task of carrying on music 
education in a world at war is a tremendous one, but the chal- 
lenge is being met admirably by those who are carrying on. May 
they enjoy much success and advance music and everything re- 
lated to it and maintain high morale among the civilian popula- 
tion—Epwarp T. Green, Co. C, 13th Tr. Bn., Camp Wheeler, 
Ga. (Formerly of Palmyra, N. Y.) 


HAVE BEEN released from the Army, but will not go back to 
teaching. I have a job with the Big Brothers, whose work 
is approved by the War Manpower Commission— Cuester E. 
Betstrom, Cpl., Inst. Co. 1-800 S.T.R., Camp Crowder, Mo. 


(Home address: 3142 Lincoln St., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn.) 


FINALLY got your letter, after it had followed me around the 

Northwest. At present we are on Rifle Range at Fort Lewis. 

I should like to thank you for continuing my subscription to 
the JOURNAL. ‘ At present I am the warrant officer, band- 
leader, of the 71st Infantry Band. While an enlisted man I was 
a member of the 90th Air Force Band, Geiger Field, Wash- 
ington. I attended the U. S. Army Music School at Fort 
Myer, Virginia, the latter part of 1942 and have been a warrant 
officer with the 71st Infantry Band since. Best wishes.—Joun J. 
Fitzpatrick, W.O. (j.g.), 71st Infantry Band, A.P.O. 44, Fort 
Lewis, Wash. (Formerly of Anaconda, Mont., and Rockford, 
Wash.) 


News: THE PLEA in the May-June JouRNAL is bringing more 
responses from the women. Cobbyde Stivers, supervisor 
of music in Waco, Texas, schools is now a member of the 
WAC—Pvt. L. C. Stivers, A 809-102, Co. 10, 23rd Reg., 3rd 
WAC Training Center, Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga. * Janet A. Adams, 
formerly director of music at Winslow, Washington, is a mem- 
ber of the U.S.C.G.R.W. (SPAR). Her mail address now is 
2341—15th Avenue So., Seattle, Wash. * Ruth Jenkin, formerly 
supervisor of music in Great Bend, Kansas, and a frequent 
JouRNAL contributor, is now director of the U.S.O. Center at 
321 West First, Oklahoma City, Okla. « Irene De Mun, whose 
letter was printed in the last JouRNAL, has transferred from 
Texas to Honolulu, Hawaii, where she continues in U.S.O. work. 


George Turmail is now Ensign Turmail, U.S.N.R., Naval 
Training School, Matthews N.-26, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. * William F. Koenig, formerly of Reading, Pa., 
is now a Lieutenant. His latest address is 13th Med. Tng. Bn., 
Camp Pickett, Va. * J. F. Quisenberry, Junction City, Ohio, 1s 
also a Lieutenant—Q. M. Section, A.P.O. 951, c/o Postmaster, 
San Francisco, Calif., which means, according to a letter from 
his mother, that Lt. Joe is in the U. S. Air Corps located in 
Hawaii. * The present address of John J. Hessler, formerly of 
Bexley, Columbus, Ohio, is Lt. (j.g.) John J. Hessler, D-V(s) 
U.S.N.R., Grays 15, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. * 
Lenel G. Shuck, director of music education of the Fresno 
(California) Public Schools, whose name has been included 
among JouRNAL contributors, graduated from the Officer Candi- 
date School, Miami Beach, Florida, and was commissioned a 
Second Lieutenant in the Air Corps. 
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BACK THE ATTACK 





Let’s Have More coon Music in Wartime! 


EARLY AMERICAN BAND BOOK 
By HAROLD M. JOHNSON 


Original Grade Two compositions and arrangements 
based on events of our Colonial History. Authentic 
tunes of that period and ample other compositions of 


contrasting character for TWO COMPLETE WELL- 
BALANCED PROGRAMS FOR YOUNG BANDS! 


Modern instrumentation. 


Contents 
MINUTE-MEN MARCH 
FLAG TUNES—Medle 
TWO EARLY AMERICAN SONGS 
(Chester; My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free) 
CONSTITUTION MARCH 
PAUL REVERE'S RIDE—Descriptive Patrol 
CONTINENTAL MARCH 
TWO CANDLELIGHT DANCES 
(Minute; Clock Gavotte 
CRADLE OF LIBERTY OVERTURE 
BUNKER HILL MARCH 
BOSTON TEA PARTY—Descriptive 
VALLEY FORGE MARCH 
POCAHONTAS—Forest Idyl 
CAPTAIN KIDD—March 
AT THE CLAVICHORD— 
(Prelude; Fughetta) 
AMERICAN TRIUMPHAL—Grand March 
(*Also published separately) 


Condensed Conductor's Part 75c 
Individual Parts 35c 


Free Sample Cornet Part on Request 


| tt ot ot * 
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PATRIOTIC AMERICA 
BAND BOOK 


For Community Bands, School Bands, Service Bands, 
Patriotic Rallies. Complete instrumentation, and not 
difficult. (Each number also published separately, 75c.) 


Contents 


AMERICAN PATROL (March Version)—Lake 
AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL MARCH—Missud 
MARINES’ HYMN—YANKEE DOODLE—DIXIE— 


Lake 

STAR SPANGLED BANNER—AMERICA—HAIL 
TO THE CHIEF 

LOYAL LEGION MARCH—Sousa 

VICTORIOUS EAGLE MARCH—Rosey 

MILITARY MAESTRO MARCH—Becker 

SPIRIT OF THE AIR CORPS MARCH—Maijor Clinch 

DRUM MAJOR MARCH—McLeod 

10. I'M IN THE ARMY NOW— Luther 

11. NATIONAL DEFENSE MARCH—Becker 

12. DOWN THE LINE MARCH—Trussele 

13. FLYING FORTRESS MARCH—Van Cortlandt 

14. CLIPPER OF THE AlR—Henneman 

15. HI NEIGHBOR—Owens 

16. ALL’S CLEAR MARCH—Henneman 


Condensed Conductor's Part $1.00 
Individual Parts 35c 


CENoOW PP» wIo- 


Free Sample Cornet Part on Request 


NEW BAND MUSIC (March Size)—75c each 


The Army Ground Forces—March Song 
Higgins & Small 
The American Rangers March.............. Pomeranz 


~ &« & & &k & & ke &* ke k * 
pe Quincke 
Our Bugler March (with field music).......... Missud 
Salute to the American Legion March. ....Van Loan 


(Free Sample Solo Cornet Parts of these and others on request) 


GOOD NEW CHORUSES 


S.A. 
The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity)...................Gartlan 
i CO, ii iccecencnnvtsenensenes Schramm 
SN I I i he ia nalee Schramm 


Mon Petit Mari (My Little Husband) Based on a Folk 
Song (French and English Text). ...Arr. by Hernried 
S.S.A. 
Oe ee Schramm 
O Saviour of the World............0.-0005. Goss/Ray 
In the Boat. . . Grieg-Coulter/Loftin 
In the Valley Below (20c) (English 


Folk Tune, “Sweet Ni nenaed )- Arr. ” Manney 

The Lilac Tree Pere ay ba .....Geartlan 

ee a ae Oe ee ee Walton 
T.T.B.B. 

Elegy (A Satire) (Q5c).......... Schimmerling-Guiterman 


The Mountain Girl (Boys’ Chorus) 
(Kentucky's ““Sourwood Mountain’ i Arr. by Manney 


The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity). . - .Gartlen 
Hallelu (Judgment Day is Comin’ y 
(A Patriotic Novelty). . ie .. Winkopp 


15¢ we" unless otherwise quoted :: 
Your dealer can supply these, or you may order direct from 


Broadcast Music, Inc 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS _ ~queeees 





S.A.T.B. 
Sweet Spirit, Comfort Me! (12c)........Bratton-Herrick 


Songs RISE eee Oe. Gessler 
God, the All Powerful (20c)............ Lwof/Waltan 
Sweet Jesus, Guide My Feet (In the style 

of a Spiritual) 
ek. eer eres ee Schramm 
Hail Gladdening Light. . .Kastalsky/Ray 
*© God Beneath Thy Guiding Hand (20c).. .Tallis/Loftin 
Cantate Domino (Sing Unto the Lord)..... Hassler/Terry 
In the bg Below (20c) (English 


Folk Tune, “Sweet Nightingale’)... Arr. by Manney 
Fearin’ of the Judgment Day (Mixed Choir 

in the style of a Spiritual)................... Swift 
The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity)............ Gartlan/Braine 


Dt inns pone ds dane iscs eee eewE Schramm 
Praise Jehovah (20c)..................-Mozart/Binder 


On). ee Goss /Ray 
God Save the People....................Genet-Elliott 
*The American Song (20c).......-...-055 Martin-Smith 


*Band and Orch. parts available 
Free Specimen Copies on Request 


580 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Reviews of Recent Musie Issues 





ORCHESTRA 


(1) Ga Tosca, (2) La Bohéme, (3) Madame Butterfly (Selec- 
tions for Symphonic and School Orchestra), by G. Puccini, arr. 
by Felix Guenther. [New York: G. Ricordi & Co., Inc. Each: 
Full score and set of parts, $5.00; full score, $2.00; set of 
parts, $3.50; piano conductor, 40c; extra parts, 20c ea.] Al- 
though the three selections have been available in other ar- 
rangements for some time, I doubt that many school music 
people are familiar with them, so these new editions should 
be very welcome to directors of class A orchestras. 

While no one expects the music of Puccini to be simple, it 
might surprise many to find that these arrangements are not 
extremely difficult. They will, however, require on the part 
of the players a thorough command of their instrument as to 
technic and phrasing, and above all, to be able to feel the 
beauties of this music. 

Excellent concert material that will require careful and 
painstaking effort on the part of both players and director. 

—C. Paul Herfurth 


Prelude in E Minor, by J. S. Bach, arr. for symphonic or- 
chestra by Bruno Reibold. [Philadelphia: Theodore Presser 
Co. Set A, $2.50; Set B, $3.00; Set C, $3.75; extra full score, 
60c; extra piano-conductor, 30c; other extra parts, 15c ea.] 


Traiumerei, by Edward MacDowell, arr. for symphonic or- 
chestra by Bruno Reibold. [Philadelphia: Theodore Presser 
Co. Set A, $2.50; Set B, $3.00; Set C, $3.75; extra full score, 60c; 
extra piano-conductor, 30c; other extra parts, 15c ea.] 

These selections are on the selective list for competition under 
class D and they also make excellent additions to any school 
orchestra library. If more of our orchestras would play mate- 
rial that is within the capabilities of the players I am sure 
much more pleasure would result to both players and audience. 
Both of these selections are good music for any orchestra 


to play. —C. P. H. 


Symphony D Major—‘‘Prague” K. V. 504, by Mozart, arr. by 
Sir Thomas 8S. Beecham. [New York: Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, 
Inc.] This is an authentic edition of the Mozart “Prague” sym- 
phony which is known as the “symphony without minuet.” It 
is edited by Sir Thomas S. Beecham, eminent conductor, who 
has stuck religiously to the music and the original instru- 
mentation No instruments have been added or subtracted 
from the Mozart score. The horn and trumpet parts have been 
transcribed to F and Bb, respectively. Beecham’s contribution 
to the music has been carefully marked—bowings, tempi, and 
phrasings. He has also injected several notes on the inter- 
pretation throughout the score. By eliminating the transposi- 
tion problem it is put within easy reach of most high school 
and semi-professional orchestras It is a welcome edition to 
most music libraries because of its painstaking authenticity. 
It should be in the library of all high school, semi-professional, 
and even professional orchestras who do not own the score. 

Adolph W. Otterstein 


MINIATURE SCORE 


Grand Canyon Suite, by Ferde Grofé. Miniature Score. [New 
York: Robbins Music Corporation. $3.50.] This is labeled as 
a miniature score but is actually about twice as large as the 
usual pocket-sized miniature score. This suite has four parts in 
addition to the popular and well-known “On the Trail’: “Sun- 
“Painted Desert,” “Sunse',” and “Cloudburst.” There 
are important parts for celeste and harp. This entire suite 
will be very appealing to both the orchestra and the audience. 
It is suitable for the better class-A orchestras with full in- 
strumentation, although less advanced orchestras might master 
-Paul Van Bodegraven 


rise,” 


one or two of the parts 


VIOLIN SOLOS 


Sarasateana (Suite of Spanish Dances), by Efrem Zimbalist. 
Violin and piano. Comprising “Tango,” “Playera,” ‘“Haban- 
era,” “Polo,” ““Malaguefia,” and “Zapateado.” [New York: G. 
Schirmer, Inc Published separately: T75c, 50c, 90c, 60c, 75c, 
and %0c, resp.] This gorgeous carnival of melody and rhythm 
is reminiscent of a Spain of prouder and happier days. The 
usual technical media are employed in creating a set of dances 
that is brilliant, and faithful to the inherent traditions of 
suave elegance and caprice. Mr. Zimbalist’s superb musician- 
ship and virtuosity are reflected in the piano accompaniments 
as well as in the violin parts —David L. Mattern 


Circus Polka, by Igor Stravinsky, arr. by Sol Babitz. ‘Violin 
and piano. [New York: Associated Music Publishers, Inc. 
Schott Edition $1.00.] The impish humor of this piece de- 
mands a solid and mature technique for its expression. A fine 
piece for the study of intonation in chords, thirds, and octaves, 


with bowing that must be crisp and clean. Here is an ex- 
cellent encore number that is representative of, well, Stra- 
vinsky —D. L. M. 
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TWO VIOLINS 


Sonata, by Miklés R6ézsa. Two violins. [New York: Asso- 
ciated Music Publishers, Inc. $2.50.] A refreshing and most 
interesting work that may well be added to the all too scanty 
files of worthwhile music of two violins. This sonata requires 
solid technical equipment on the part of the performers, to- 
gether with an appreciation of the modern idiom. It is dedi- 
cated to Eugene Ormandy. —D. L. M. 


STRING QUARTET WITH FLUTE SOLO 


4 Minutes—20 Seconds, by Roy Harris. Flute solo with 
string quartet. [New York: Mills Music, Inc. Complete with 
score, $2.00; score only, 75c; parts, 25c each.] This is a 
lovely piece of music for a rather unusual combination of 
instruments, a combination which can be extremely effective. 
The music offers no great technical difficulties but will need 
careful study as regards intonation, rhythm, balance, and 
phrasing. It will amply reward any efforts spent on perfect- 
ing it as it is good music. 

While the flute has perhaps the most important part, vet the 
texture is well-balanced throughout and each player has in- 
teresting and significant parts, a particularly beautiful solo 
passage being given to the cello. 

Each instrument is called upon to play in all the registers 
and this makes it valuable study material for younger groups; 
the cello and viola both read in treble as well as the more 
usual clefs. The harmony is modern but not too difficult for 
good high school quartets. The rhythm problems can be 
solved quite easily if the music is counted in two, rather 
than four. All of the players should study the score to aid 
them in achieving good balance and an intelligent rendition. 

The fact that Roy Harris is one of our outstanding American 
composers is an additional recommendation for a number 
which can very well stand upon its intrinsic merits. 

-John H. Stehn 


BAND 


Caribbean Dance, from “Suite in D Minor,” by Angel del 
Busto. [New York: Mills Music, Inc. Full band, $2.50; sym- 
phonic, $3.50; conductor’s condensed score, 50c; extra parts, 20c 
ea.] A relatively easy but effective number for the Latin-Amer- 
ican program, or for any concert program. Some rhythmic 
problems are present (such as three-quarter notes in a meas- 
ure of 2/4 time), but these should not be insurmountable and 
are worth the trouble, since when once mastered the liabin 
idiom in other music will be found less difficult. —Cc, PL 


FOR BAND DRILL 


Tone Building and Intonation Studies for Military Bands, 
by William C. White. [Boston: Cundy-Bettoney Co., Inc., 
each book, including conductor, 75c.] “A method for the 
development of intonation, tone, and expression in collective 
practice.” Its five parts include: Twenty-eight Exercises on 
Scales, Intervals and Tuning: Twenty-four Exercises (Two 
Part) in All Major and Minor Keys: Twenty-four Exercises on 
Major and Minor Chords with Cadences; Twenty-four Chord 
Progessions, Hymns and Chorals; and Nine Special (One and 
Two-Part) Exercises. 

By the author of the widely-used “Unisonal Scales, Chords, 
and Rhythmic Studies for Band,” this new book provides ad- 
ditional material for the discriminating bandmaster and band 
member to use for the improvement of ensemble tone in its 
many aspects. It is not to be assumed that the mere playing 
of this or other similar material will work any magic. Through 
it, however, the instructor has an opportunity to establish a 
proper conception of the ensemble tone, and to lay bare many 
mechanical and musical discrepancies peculiar to the playing 
of wind instruments. The acceptance and utilization of all 
exercise material for the common good hinges upon the ca- 
pacity of the instructor to get at the underlying problems. 

—Mark H. Hindsley 


WIND INSTRUMENT QUARTETS 


The Trumpeters, by Erik W. G. Leidzen. Cornet or trumpet 
quartet with piano accomp’t. [New York: Irving Berlin, Inc.] 
Like most other trumpet quartets, this employs the old stand- 
ard technique of parallel thirds and identical rhythms. This 
type is used so much that one wonders if it is really the only 
way brilliance can be secured in trumpet ensembles. Grades 
IV-V. —George Waln 


Polonaise Militaire, by Chopin, transc. by George J. Trin- 
kaus. Brass (or woodwind) quartet. [New York: Galaxy 
Music Corporation. Score and parts, 75c; score, 35¢c.] A literal 
transcription of the old and robust piano solo. While it always 
has a certain audience appeal, it is not very satisfactory teach- 
ing material. Players with the technique to play this would 
profit more from music of true ensemble type. Grade III. 

—J. Irving Tallmadge 
CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-FOUR 
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National Music (Classic 
a LANDMARKS 


18 AA 1 1h AMERICAN 
MIU SUG 


1760-1800 


A Collection of Thirty-Two Compositions Compiled, 
Arranged and Edited By 


Richard Franko Goldman and Roger Smith 


AN 
ARLY- 4 MERK 
AY 

















A compilation of rare, authentic, and hitherto unknown material taken from original sources. Among the 
composers represented are William Tuckey, James Lyon, Josiah Flagg, William Billings, Simeon Jocelin, 
Justin Morgan, Andrew Law, Supply Belcher, Daniel Read, Timothy Swan, Jacob Kimball, Samuel Holyoke, 
James Hewitt, Daniel Belknap, Francis Hopkinson, George K. Jackson, Jacob French, Alexander Reinagle, 
Mr. Sicard, Oliver Holden and Peter Albrecht von Hagen, Jr. Musicians, historians, teachers, students, and 
music-lovers generally, will welcome this valuable collection. 


Conductor’s Condensed Score, Complete with Historical and Biographical Notes and Suggestions for Performance. 


(This score may be used in performing these works as vocal, piano, organ, or harmonium solos)............ $1.50 
For Mixed Chorus (SATB) with or without accompaniment 
Oct. No. 
Part Ia: Psalm-Tunes, Hymns, and Chorales (Nos. 1-10)................0 cece ee eeues 8990 -25 
Part Ib: Psalm-Tunes, Hymns, and Chorales (Nos. 11-18)................. cece eeuee 8991 25 
Part Ila: Patriotic and Historical Music (Nos. 19-24).............cccccccccccccsceece 8992 25 
Part IIb: Patriotic and Historical Music (Nos. 25-32).............ccccceescsccccceucs 89383 25 


For Orchestra or Band or smaller instrumental groups 


FEET ET TTT TTT CTT TT TT TT Te TT each part .30 
Violin I, Violin IL Violin III (Substituting for Viola), Viola, Violcncello, Bass, Flute, Oboe, Bassoon, 
Clarinet I in Bb, Clarinet II in Bb, Clarinet III in B>, Clarinet in E>, Alto Clarinet in E>, Bass Clarinet 
in Bb, Alto Saxophones I and II in E>, Tenor Saxophone in B?, Baritone Saxophone in E>, Cornet I in 
Bb, Cornet II in B>, Cornet III in B>, Horn I in F, Horn Il in F, Horn I in E>, Horn Il in E>, Trombone 
I, Trombone II, Trombone III, Baritone (treble clef), Euphonium (bass clef), Tubas, Percussion. 


~ &* ~*~ w&* &* & * 


A New Book of First Importance 


MODELS FOR 
‘yc! BEGINNERS IN 
COMPOSITION 


by Arnold Schoenberg 


Although the distinguished author is known for the advanced tendencies of his own latest 
works, there is no contemporary composer more profoundly imbued with the spirit of the 
masters. 
This book is the result of practical teaching at the University of California. Intended for use 
as a text-book in universities, colleges, and music schools, or for self-instruction by the 
beginner, it presupposes some knowledge of harmony and counterpoint on the part of the 
student. 

Music Examples, Syllabus, and Glossary 
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Price, Complete, $2.00 


NEW ORLEANS 
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LOS ANGELES 
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WIND INSTRUMENT SOLOS 


a . 
The Bride of the Waves (Polka brillante), by Herbert L. 


Clarke, arr. by Arthur H. Brandenburg. Baritone solo (bass 
and treble clef) with piano accomp’t. [New York: M. Wit- 
mark & Sons. $1.00.] A bass-clef edition of the famous cornet 
solo. Grade V. —G. W. 


Asleep in the Deep, by H. W. Petrie, arr. by William Teague. 
Tuba solo with piano accomp’t. [New York: M. Witmark & 
Sons. 60c. Also published in arrangement for solo voice, 
song duet, chorus, concert band, trombone and piano, tuba with 
band.] A literal transcription of the well-known song. Range 
from low Bb to fourth-space G. Grades II-III. —J.I. T. 


Begin the Beguine, by Cole Porter, arr. by Jean Gossette. 


Saxophone and piano. [New York: Harms, Inc. 75c.] A 
literal transcription of the song. Glissandos complicate it for 
the young player. Grade III. —J.1. T. 


A Heroic Tale, Op. 25, by Fred Geib, arr. by R. Forst. For 
tuba with piano accomp’t. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. 
60c.] This solo is written in range best suitable for a BBb 
tuba, going to low G below bass staff and extending up to A 
on the top line of bass staff, but lying mostly below the staff. 
Key of C, 12/8 and C in Larhetto and Largo tempi, respectively. 
Continuous playing after 4-measure piano introduction. Scale 
and arpeggio lines with numerous slurs, staccato groups, 
accents, accidentals, breath markings, and rhythmic variety 
through use of triplet in duple measure and dublet in triple 
measure divisions of 12/8. Piano accompaniment not difficult. 
Listed as Grade IV in 1943 School Music Competition-Festivals 
Manual. —A. L. W. 


CHORAL OCTAVO 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 

Choruses by Samuel Barber: (1) Let Down the Bars, O 
Death; poem by Emily Dickinson. SATB, a cappella. 10c. 
Weird chords carry out the somber words. Would be effective 
for creating mood: @ (2) Mary Hynes (from “Reincarnations”); 
poem by James Stephens. SATB, a cappella. 15c. Excellent 
material for interval discrimination and practice. Interesting 
rhythm and conversational in various parts. © (3) The Coolin 
(from “Reincarnations”’); poem by James Stephens. SATB, 
a cappella. 12c. Unusual in rhythmic effect. Clever weaving 
of different voices. 

Secular Choral Music: (1) Four-Leaf Clover, by C. Whitney 
Coombs, arr. by Lukas Foss: words by Ella Higginson. SATB, 
accomp’d. 15¢c. Tuneful melody. Weaving of moving harmony 
parts well written and good for all groups. « (2) ’Lilah Cut 
Off Sampson’s Hair: verse and music by Frances Wright. 
Good use of the Negro spiritual mediums. Needs a dramatic 
soloist, though not difficult to sing. —Ruth B. Hill 


William Schuman Choral Compositions: Holiday Song; poem 
by Genevieve Taggard. SSA, accomp’d. 15c. Here is a new 
thought, well arranged musically. Unusual and arresting chords 
and rhythms. Excellent use of contrary motion of parts. 

—R. B. H. 


Choral Compositions by Darius Milhaud: (1) Cantate de la 
guerre (Cantata of War); poem by Paul Claudel; English ver- 
sion by Helen H. Torrey. SATB, a cappella. 25c. Very mod- 
ern tonality. Requires an excellent performing group in order 
to avoid sounding mechanical. Comprises four numbers which 
could be done separately. (2) Cantate de la paix (Cantata of 
Peace); poem by Paul Claudel; English version by Helen H. 
Torrey. SSAATTBB, a cappella. 20c. More tuneful than the 
war cycle—also easier rhythmically. Has solo parts.—R. B. H. 


Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, Inc., New York 

Boosey Series of Choral Music: (1) All in the April Eve- 
ning, by J. Michael Diack, arr. by Wayne Howorth; words by 
Katharine Tynan Hinkson. SSA, accomp’d. 15c. Beautiful 
text. An easy, melodious setting well within the voice range of 
young singers. Each voice part is interesting. Many oppor- 
tunities for beauty of interpretation. (2) Now Sleeps the Crim- 
son Petal, by Roger Quilter, arr. by George Shackley; words 
by Tennyson. SSA, accomp’d. 15c. A truly delicate song for 
girls. Moderately difficult. Melodious parts for all three voices. 
It is well for girls to be acquainted with this poem. 

—Ruth Jenkin 

Harms, Inc., New York 

Harms Choral Library: (1) Dancing in the Dark, by Arthur 
Schwartz, transc. by Douglas MacLean; words by Howard Dietz. 
TTBB, accomp’d. 16c. Rather unusual and close harmonic ar- 
rangements. Voice range not extreme. Medium difficulty. (2) 
Hallelujah! by Vincent Youmans, arr. by Douglas MacLean; 
words by Leo Robin and Clifford Grey. SSA, accomp’d. 18c. A 
good arrangement of the very popular song from “Hit the 
Deck.” Available in all combinations of voices. Singers will 
enjoy this number. (3) Just a Memory, by Ray Henderson, arr. 
by Douglas MacLean; words by B. G. De Sylva and Lew Brown. 
SA accomp’d. l15c. Nice arrangement of this popular song. 
Voice range easy. Youngsters would like it. (4) With a Song 
in My Heart, by Richard Rodgers, arr. by Douglas MacLean; 
words by Lorenz Hart. SATB, accomp’d. 18c. Sopranos and 
tenors alternate in singing the melody to the humming accom- 
paniment of other voices. Refrain well arranged for all parts. 
Easy and singable. (5) Your Land and My Land, by Sigmund 
Romberg, arr. by Douglas MacLean; words by Dorothy Don- 
nelly (patriotic version). SAB, accomp’d. 15c. Rousing patri- 
otic number. Not a difficult arrangement, but effective.—F. H. D. 
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J. Pischer & Bro., New York 2 “tf 
{1) *“Gladsome Light, by H. Veflyaeff, arr. and ed. “by N, 
Lindsay Norden. SSAATTTBB, a cappella l5e. Of the type 
of the Russian chant with a good deal of recitation on sus- 
tained chord line. # (2) The Last of May. Music: Waltz, Op. 
39, No. 15, by Johannes Brahms; poem by William M. Thack- 
eray; choral version by Harvey Enders. TTBB, with accomp’t 
for piano, four hands. 15c. Transcription of an instrumental] 
tune not particularly choral in style. e (3) Praise the Name of 
the Lord, by A. Yesaooloff, arr. and ed. by N. Lindsay Norden. 
SSAATTBB, a cappella. 15c. One of the more difficult num- 
bers from the Russian repertoire. —George Howerton 
Choruses in Octavo Form: (1) Now Winter Fades from 
Sight, by J. S. Bach, arr. by Homer Whitford; words by Nina 
Buckingham. SATB, accomp’d. l15c. A fine adaptation of one 
of the less well-known chorales; beautiful and appropriate for 
both school and church choirs. The voice parts are easy to 
read, as is also the independent piano accompaniment. Would 
serve as an inspiring introduction to the music of Bach. (2) 
A Chorale for Our Country (old Swiss psalm), arr. by Howard 
D. McKinney; words by the arranger. SATB, accomp’d. l6c. 
A splendid, vigorous, and stirring anthem for church or concert 
use, the words having especial significance at this time. Highly 
recommended for the larger church choirs and school choruses, 
(3) Rain at Night, by Grace Leadenham Austin; words by Anna 
E. Williams, with added verse by the composer. SSA, accomp’d. 
16c. Graceful and attractive for concert use. Not too difficult 
for a good junior-high girls’ group. —Anne Grace O’Callaghan 
Choruses in Octavo Form: (1-a) Christ Victorious (Festival 
Processional Hymn), by Donald D. Kettring; text by Caroline 
M. Noel. (1-b) Forward Through the Ages (Festival Proces- 
sional Hymn), arr. on a theme of Handel by Donald D. 
Kettring; text by Frederick L. Hosmer. Both SATB, with or- 
gan accomp’t. Published together, 16c. Directors using massed 
choirs will be interested in looking at this number. Suitable 
for combined groups of children and adults. Good for possible 
processional use. (2) When Israel Went Forth Out of Egypt, 
by Alexander Nikolsky, arr. and ed. by N. Lindsay Norden; 
text: Psalm 114 and part of 115. SSAATTBB, a cappella. 
l6c. A large-scale dramatic number with a good deal of climax. 
(3) Forever Is It Meet, by Alexander Kopyloff, arr. and ed. 
by N. Lindsay Norden. SSAATTBB, a cappella. 15c. Directors 
interested in Russian material will find this one of the easier 
numbers from that literature. —George Howerton 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York 

Witmark Choral Library: Glory (Slava), Rimsky-Korsakov 
version, ed. by Gregory Stone; English words by Milton Pascal. 
SATB. 15c. Two-piano score with choral parts, $2.00. Full 
score, $3.00. Full set of parts, $6.00. The theme of this song 
was used by many of the famous Russian composers—also by 
Beethoven in his E-minor Quartet. Thrilling patriotic senti- 
ment expressed in English words. Needs a large chorus. Not 
bombastic but solid. Effective contrasting parts. Calls for 
eight parts occasionally. In general, the voice ranges are not 
extreme. —F. H. D. 


Theodore Presser Co., Philadelphia 

Part Songs for Treble Voices: (1) Dainty Little Maiden (An 
Old Miniature), by William Baines. SA, accomp’d. 12c. A 
singable song, with a medium voice range for each part. 
Interesting words. Easy. (2) So Sing I to You (Spanish 


Serenade), by Glen Barton; words by Victor Tall. SA, accomp’d. , 


15c. An interesting melody with a catchy rhythm. Easy. (3) 
That Quartet in Our Old Barn, by Rob Roy Peery; words by 
Elizabeth Evelyn Moore. SSA, accomp’t ad lib. 15c. A clever 
setting, highly desirable for encore use or program building. 
Easy and effective. —Harold Tallman 
Part Songs for Women’s Voices: (1) Come Down to the 
Meadow, by Claude Davis Richardson. SSA, accomp’d. 12c. 
A very well written composition with much movement and 
life throughout. Voice levels well within range. Text well 
suited to girls. A very good number. (2) I’d Rather Be 
Singing, by Christine Durant. SSA, a cappella. 12c. Much 
audience appeal in the text and musical setting. A clever 
number for a small ensemble. Good rhythmic patterns. 


Part Songs for Mixed Voices: To Arms, America!, by Lily 
Strickland. SATB, accomp’d. 12c. A well-written patriotic 
number. Festival material. —H. T. 

Choruses for Young Men’s Voices: March On, America!, by 
Henry Gordon Thunder. Unison chorus of baritone solo with 
men’s voices ad lib., accomp’d. 10c. Better music than text. 

—H. T. 
Neil A. Kjos Music Co., Chicago 

Oberlin Choral Series: Ye Watchers and Ye Holy Ones, by 
Céln (1623), arr. by Olaf C. Christiansen. SSATB, accomp’d. 
16c. A good festival number for large chorus. Easy, but thril- 
lingly effective. Two choirs singing antiphonally will add to 
its beauty. —R. J. 

Russian Music Series: Hear Thou Our Prayer, O Lord (from 
the Russian liturgy), ed. and arr. by Peter D. Tkach; text by 
editor. TTBB, a cappella. 10c. Well within the range of 
groups of limited ability, yet worth the effort of any group 
that likes to sing good music. Excellent study for developing 
a good tone in boys’ groups. The Adagio may be sung alone as 
a choir response. —R. J. 
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CHORAL OCTAVO 


Harold FPlammer, Inc., New York 

Negro Spirituals—Concert Versions by Noble Cain: (1) I’se 
Mighty Tired. SSA, accomp’d. 12c. This spiritual is well ar- 
ranged for women’s voices. Easy to sing, with interesting mov- 
ing parts and unusual chord progression at the end. (2) So’s I 
Can Write My Name. SSA, accomp’d. 12c. This lively spir- 
itual will have audience appeal. Opportunities for solo voices on 
all three parts, with a rousing climax. —H. B. N. 

Choral Series—Secular: (1) Pilgrim’s Song, by Tschaikowsky, 
arr. by Wallingford Riegger; words from the Russian of Leo 
Tolstoy. SAB with optional baritone and contralto solos, ac- 
comp'd. 15c. A very effective accompaniment to a well-arranged 
Tschaikowsky work. This is excellent program material. (2) 
Service, by Charles Wakefield Cadman, arr. by Wallingford 
tiegger; words by Edward Lynn. SAB, accomp’d. 15c. This 
selection should be in the repertoire of every high-school group. 
The words and the spirit of the music make it ideal for com- 
mencement programs. It is musically effective for classroom or 
public performance. —Hazel B. Nohavec 


Oliver Ditson Company, Theodore Presser Co., Distributors, 


Philadelphia 


Choral Compositions and Arrangements by Noble Cain Series: 
(1) America, the Beautiful, by Noble Cain; words by Katharine 
Lee Bates. SATB, accomp’d. 15c. A straightaway setting of 
Mrs. Bates’ familiar poem. Very melodic, and singable by the 


average chorus. (2) Early One Morning; 17th century tune 
arr. by Noble Cain; text an English folk song. SATB: ac- 
comp’t ad lib. 15¢e. The old English ballad of a maid en- 


treating her lover never to deceive her. Easy, gay, and has a 
nice lilt. (3) The Small-Town Band, by Noble Cain. SATB: 
accomp’t ad lib. 15c. A characteristically descriptive number 
in which the instruments of a small band are portrayed. To 
be used with accompaniment. A first-rate humorous number to 
break up the tension of a heavy program. (4) Were I Gardener, 
by Cecile Chaminade, arr. by Noble Cain; words by Roger Miles, 
transl. by Isabella G. Parker. SA, accomp’d. 15¢c. An easy 
setting of a little-known composition by Chaminade. In 2/4. 
Should be effective for grade or upper classes. 
—George Strickling 
Patriotic Music for Women’s Voices: The Call of America, 
by H. Alexander Matthews; words by Walter Raiguel. SSA, 
accomp’d. 10c. Rather intense for girls’ voices, but a song of 
the times in good spirit for a large girls’ chorus. Easy, if you 
have some sopranos who sing a beautiful A. —R. J. 
Patriotic Music for Mixed Voices: (1) Come On, America! 
by Kenneth M. Murchison, arr. by Geoffrey Montrose; text 
adapted from Edmund Vance Cooke. SATB with solo or unison, 
accomp’d. 10c. A modern national pep song. A good tune, a 
real swing, and easy. (2) Hymn of American Youth, by Wil- 
liam Arms Fisher. SATB, accomp’d. 10c. Patriotic hymn for 
a patriotic festival. Interesting use of the unison choir. Easy 
and effective. —R. J. 


Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago 


Choral Octavos: (1) Cradle Song, by Johannes Brahms, arr. 
by Noble Cain; words by Karl Simrock, transl. by Arthur West- 
brook. SAB, accomp’d. 15c. This is an easy arrangement, 
with no part extending more than an octave in range. The 
baritone part is extremely easy. Would recommend this treat- 
ment of the “Lullaby” for junior-high-school groups or SAB 
choirs where problems of changing voices exist. (2) Desert 
Night, by William A. Schnell. SSAATTBB, a cappella. _15c. 
Difficult to sing because of enharmonic treatment. Modern. 
Very rich in chords. Uses full dynamic as well as pitch range. 
The publishers have titled it “impressionistic music.” College 
or advanced high-school level. (3) Fire, Fire My Heart, by 
Thomas Morley, arr. by Kenneth E. Runkel; words from “The 
First Set of Ballets,” published in 1595. SSAA, a cappella. 15c. 
An extremely interesting arrangement. Fine rhythmic study, 
with an extended “fa-la-la” in true madrigal style. One of the 
few really singable a cappella numbers for girls’ voices. Range 
of all four parts is within two octaves, G-G. Suitable for 
average high-school girls’ choir. (4) The Galway Piper (Irish 
folk song), arr. by Van A. Christy. SAB, accomp’d. 12c. 
Novelty arrangement of old Irish song. Each of the three 
voices is given an opportunity to develop the melody. Inter- 
esting accompaniment. Easy voice range. (5) Little David, 
Play on Yo’ Harp (Negro spiritual), arr. by Harry Robert 
Wilson. SAB, accomp’d. 15c. Easy arrangement of a fine 
spiritual. Interesting accompaniment which adds much to the 
selection. May be used in junior high school as well as by an 
SAB chorus in senior high school. (6) Music When Soft 
Voices Die, by Morris Hutchins Ruger; words by Shelley. 
SATB, accomp’d. 15c. A fine melodic line moves through 
soprano and tenor voices with chordal harmony which is ever 
changing in the other voices. Not difficult. (7) On Wings of 
Song, by Felix Mendelssohn, arr. by Walter Goodell; words 
by Heine, transl. by Noble Cain. SAB, accomp’d. 15ce. A 
standard treatment for SAB which gives the satisfaction us- 
ually found only in four-part arrangements. The chords are 
full and give a sustained background to the arpeggios in the 
accompaniment. (8) The Pobble Who Has No Toes, by Dora 
Flick Flood; words by Edward Lear. TTBB, a cappella. 18c. 
A humorous, rollicking sea chantey. The harmonic treatment 
is rich, beautiful, and appealing. Not difficult, although 
—Frederic Fay Swift 


rather long (four stanzas). 
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Carl Fischer, Inc., New York 


Walter Aschenbrenner Intermediate Choruses—Mixed Voices: 
(1) Dancing at the Fair (Hungarian folk song), arr. by Feris 
Leyhar in collab. with W. Aschenbrenner; text by the arranger, 
SATB, accomp’d. 15c. Much of this number is in unison. There 
is good movement and rhythmic appeal. Light in character, 
(2) Hungarian Dance Song (Czardas), arr. by Feris Leyhar in 
collab. with W. Aschenbrenner; text by the arranger. SATB, 
accomp’d. 12c. There is a good tenor part in this dance song. 
The rhythm is unusual, and the accented accompaniment is 
good. (3) Ifca’s Castle (Czechoslovakian folk song), arr. by 
Frances Harley and Walter Aschenbrenner; text by Aschen- 
brenner. SATB, a cappella. 15c. The melody moves from one 
part to another in an imitation effect. This is a very good 
song of easy grade. (4) Kerchief Song (Hungarian folk song), 
arr. by Feris LeyLar in collab. with W. Aschenbrenner; text by 
the arranger. SATB, a cappella. 12c. An excellent number 
characteristic of the sentiment of the Hungarian folk song. 
Colorful harmony creates good effects. (5) The Nightingale 
(old Hungarian round), arr. by Frances Harley in collab. with 
W. Aschenbrenner; text by the arranger. SATB, a cappella. 
15e. A good round for program use. The canonic effects are 
cleverly worked out. (6) No, They Say (old Hungarian folk 
song), arr. by Feris Leyhar in collab. with W. Aschenbrenner; 
text by the arranger. SATB, a cappella. 12c. A very good 
number of easy grade. The text is in typical folk-song style, 
arising from the life of the people. (7) Night Song, by Fran- 
ces Harley, ed. by W. Aschenbrenner, SATB, a cappella. 12c. 
Contrast in text and key highlight this composition. The har- 
mony is pleasing and not difficult. Very good. (8) The Sky 
Is Up Above the Roof, by Bernard Fitzgerald, ed. by W. 
Aschenbrenner. SATB, a cappella. 12c. Chromatic effects make 
this song very interesting. The range is good, as is also the 
change of time. —Ruth B. Hill 

The Army Air Corps (official song of the U. S. Army Air 
Corps), by Robert Crawford. SATB, SSA, SA, accomp’d. léc 
ea. Also pub. for TTBB. (Orchestration reviewed in February- 
March issue.) Excellent arrangements of this popular number, 
especially the SATB. Parts occasionally divided; medium dif- 
ficulty. This type of song needs male or mixed voices if pos- 
sible. —Paul W. Mathews 


Am-Rus Music Corporation, New York 
The United Nations, by Dmitri Shostakovich, arr. by Harold 
Byrns; words by Harold J. Rome. SATB, accomp’d.  15c. 
Musically fine. Easy and effective. Text has much more in 
it than the usual patriotic composition. Highly recommended. 
—H. T. 


CHORAL MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS 


c. C. Birchard & Co., Boston 

Laurel Octavo: (1) As Joseph Was A-Walking. Music by 
Don Malin; text traditional. SSA, optional a cappella. 12c. 
Traditional, seasonal, good music. Easy; good melodic line: 
well harmonized. Optional a cappella. e (2) Jesu, Joy of 
Man’s Desiring, by J. S. Bach, ed. and arr. by Harry Robert 
Wilson; text by arranger. SATB, accomp’d. 15c. Parts for 
string orchestra accompaniment available from _ publisher. 
This edition retains all of the harmonies of Bach but mod- 
ernizes the notation. The reverent but joyful spirit of the 
music makes it especially useful for the Christmas words as 
well as the general text. e (3) A Star Shone Down. Music by 
Roy S. Stoughton; text by David Stevens. SSA, accomp’d. 
10c. Text, traditional Christmas pastorale story; music, easy 
but good. e (4) Patapan (Burgundian carol), arr. and transl. 
by Harry Robert Wilson. SSA, TTBB, SATB, optional a cap- 
pella. 15¢c ea. A very clever setting. This charming old French 
tune has been known as both a folk song and a carol. The 
arrangement is especially designed to be used during the 
Christmas season. Fine rhythms. —Harold Tallman 


G. Ricordi & Co., Inc., New York 
Collection of Part Songs and Choruses: 
an’ Foller (Negro Christmas spiritual), 
George W. Kemmer. SATB, a cappella, 15c. A good Christmas 
concert number. Eight parts in certain sections. High Bb 
for tenors in the ending climax. A few humming effects but 
not overdone. Good contrast. —Francis H. Diers 


Rise Up, Shepherd, 
harm. and arr. by 


SONG COLLECTIONS 


Memories of Mexico Album, A Collection of Mexico’s Most 
Popular Melodies, with English and Original Spanish Text. 
[New York: Edward B. Marks Music Corporation, 1942. 48 
pp. $1.00.] 

This folio contains many favorites, among which are “Alla 
en el Ranco Grande,” “La Cuchuracha,” “La Barrachita,” “La 
Golondrina,” and the “Himno Nacional Mexicano.” Also in- 
cluded is the music for the “Popular Jarobe Tapatio” (Mexican 
Hat Dance). Ukulele and guitar chords are given. 

—Helen Grant Baker 


Mexican Fiesta Album: A Collection of Selected Favorite 
Mexican Melodies, with English and Spanish Lyrics. [New 
York: Edward B. Marks Music Corporation, 1942. 54 pp. $1.00.] 
Sixteen songs and a “Zacatecas” for piano in the popular idiom 
comprise this folio. Prior to this publication most of the songs 
in it have been available only in sheet music. —H. G. B. 
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COMIN' IN ON A WING AND A PRAYER 
DON'T SIT UNDER THE APPLE TREE 
ANCHORS AWEIGH.. 

THE SONG OF THE SEABEES 

| HEAR AMERICA SINGING 

MY OWN AMERICA 

THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER (Key of Ab) 
THE AMERICAN HYMN 

BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 

THE BATTLE-CRY OF FREEDOM 

WHEN JOHNNY COMES MARCHING HOME 
WHEN YOU WORE A TULIP 

JA-DA 

GOOD MORNING, MR. ZIP-ZIP-ZIP! 

L'IL LIZA JANE 

WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 

THE MARINE'S HYMN 

AMERICAN PATROL 

NAVY WINGS 








Arranged by PAUL YODER 


Each war has produced some outstanding songs 
that remained an inspiration for future genera- 
tions. This band book is a timely collection of 
these patriotic favorites and will be an invaluable 
aid in planning your programs. Carefully selected 
and arranged by a leading authority on band 
music, it is the most representative band collec- 
tion of American music ever published. 


INSTRUMENTATION 


Conductor Solo and Ist Bb Cornet 
Flutes in C 2nd Bb Cornet 
Db Piccolo 3rd Bb Cornet 
Eb Clarinet lst and 2nd Bb Trumpets 
Ist Bb Clarinet Ist Horn in Eb (Alto) 
2nd Bb Clarinet 2nd Horn in Eb (Alto) 
3rd Bb Clarinet 3rd and 4th Horns in Eb 
Eb Alto Clarine’ umn |$t Trombone (Bass Clef) 
Bb Bass Clarinet wvummnudid Trombone (Bass Clef 
Oboe wummmandtd Trombone (Bass Clef 
Bassoons Ist and 2nd Trombones 
Ist Eb Alto Saxophone 3rd Trombone (Treble Clef 
2nd Eb Alto Saxophone Euphonium (Baritone) (Bass Clef) 
Bb Tenor Saxophone Baritone (Treble Clef) 

...Eb Baritone Saxophone Basses (Tubas) 


+ 


Bb Bass Saxophone Drums 
or Bb Bass) 





Each Book 35c — Conductor Book 60c 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION © Educational Division « NEW YORK 
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FOR THE FINEST 
IN MUSIC 


ask for cur catalogs. They 
include many new composi- 
tions by such distinguished 


modern composers ds 


BACON : BATE : COWELL 
GUARNIERI : HINDEMITH 
KRENEK : MILHAUD 
SANJUAN : SCHOENBERG 
STRAVINSKY 
TANSMAN : VILLA-LOBOS 
WEINBERGER 


Also authorized American reprints 


f famous European editions. 


Choral 
Instrumental 
Vocal 
Orchestral 


Miniature Scores 


Consult our Educational Department 


for specific assistance. 


ASSOCIATED 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS INC. 


25 West 45th St. NEW YORK 19 
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The Wartime Program in Action 











Acs: THE JouRNAL is fairly over- 
whelmed with the wealth of material 
upon which to draw for the Wartime 
Program in Action columns. Indeed, it 
is impossible to more than touch a few 
high spots in reporting the nation-wide 
war effort activities of school musicians. 
The items which follow represent a 
sampling of the good reports received 
and are selected almost at random, and 
also include several which were particu- 
larly chosen because of some especially 
significant or unusual feature. 

It should be borne in mind that not all 
schools are as fortunate as some in the 
wide variety of opportunities afforded for 
making contributions to the war effort. 
It is a fact that certain of the more 
modest reports received are known to 
be as worthwhile, relatively speaking, 
from the standpoint of the local com- 
munity, as some of the more impressive 
records. Before the season is over it is 
hoped that deserved recognition can be 
given in these columns to all of the 
schools where music organizations are 
making outstanding contributions to tlie 
Program for Music Education in War- 
time. 


MIAMI, FLA. Miami Edison Se- 
nior High School band, directed by Fred 
W. McCall, Jr., has presented five full 
concerts at Army and Navy camps— 
one each at the 36th St. Air Forces Ferry 
Command, O.P.S. Locka Naval Air Base, 
and Richmond Naval Blimp Base, and 
two at the Miami Beach Air Corps 
Training Schools. On each of these oc- 
casions, with one exception, exhibition 
drills were also presented. Other war 
program contributions include special 
Navy recruiting program in Bayport 
Park, Marine recruiting program at 
Orange Bowl Stadium, Navy Day cele- 
bration at Orange Bowl Stadium, and 
seven Victory parades. * An all-girl or- 
chestra from the band has appeared be- 
fore some 90,000 service men. This unit 
presents programs at training centers, 
hospitals, combat camps, etc. Twenty- 
nine appearances are recorded the past 
year. * Besides all this, the band has 
given two Victory Corps concerts. It is 
interesting to note that all members are 
taught the manual of arms, as well as 
U.S.A. regulation infantry marching 
More than 100 former members of the 
band are now in the armed forces. 


SOUTH HUNTINGTON, L.I. Over 
$4,000 worth of bonds and stamps were 
sold at the Victory concert and bond 
rally held in the High School auditorium. 
The program was provided by the boys 
and girls high school glee clubs, and ju- 
nior and senior high school band under 
the direction of Theodore Valentine. 
Speakers included members of the armed 
forces, including former members of the 
South Huntington faculty. The concert 
marked the beginning of a $5,000,000 bond 
drive for Suffolk County. 


CROSSET, ARK. Earl Wallup, di- 
rector of the high school band, reports 
about $40,000 in bonds and stamps sold 
at the two bond concerts. The school has 
a very active Victory Corps in which the 
band has a prominent part. 





DALLAS, TEXAS. A Victory Fes- 
tival sponsored by the Greater Dallas 
School Band and Orchestra Association, 
Arthur Harris, President, replaced the 
annual three-day spring festival with a 
series of concerts in individual schools, 
says the Southwestern Musician. “Two 
purposes were set up for the Victory 
concerts—first, to show each community 
how the musical education which the 
children are receiving in school is geared 
to the war effort, and, second, to give 
added opportunity to the purchase of war 
bonds. With an original goal of $100,000, 
thirty-one concerts to date have netted 
subscriptions of $525,000.” 


VANCOUVER, WASH. Wallace 
Hannah, director of music in the Vancou- 
ver Schools, reports an unusual war ef- 
fort service by the high school band: 
“The bond department of the big Kaiser 
shipyard here has charge of programs, 
special features such as launchings, bond 
rallies, etc., and has the responsibility of 
upholding the morale of all three shifts 
of workers in the yard. Through this 
department I was approached toward the 
end of the school year with a proposition 
to take the whole high school band into 
the shipyard for the summer months, as 
a morale builder. Arrangements were 
made, and the students now work an 
eight-hour shift, their first duty being to 
build ships, and in addition to this they 
play concerts each week during lunch 
hours, and will play for all launchings, 
bond drives, and other war-effort func- 
tions. We have seventy in the band, the 
shows are well liked and, boy, do we get 
‘em going! It’s kind of an awkward time 
for a community sing because the workers 
are all eating lunch, but we always close 
with a song.” 


KOSCIUSKO, MISS. High School 
3and, under the direction of W. G. Skip- 
worth, has received enviable tributes from 
various local sources, indicating that this 
band has made itself an indispensable 
community asset during the war period. 
A few quotations: David E. Crawley, 
President of the Board of Trustees, City 
Schools: “The members of this organi- 
zation have been very earnest in every 
phase of wartime activities. I am proud 
of this organization, and in making this 
statement I feel I voice the sentiment of 
every citizen in the city.” * Mrs. Carl C. 
Alexander, President of American Legion 
Auxiliary: “Our high school band and 
its director have rendered most efficient 
service to the community. In every in- 
stance that it was possible for them to 
do so, they have codperated with the 
American Legion Auxiliary, and have 
rendered services that were a credit to 
any band. The patriotic programs were 
outstanding, and there has been no occa- 
sion where the Kosciusko High School 
Band was needed and asked to partici- 
pate that they did not cheerfully codp- 
erate.’ + M. T. Glaze, Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce: “Our high 
school band has done its part for the war 
effort. Among other things, the band 
has played for the U.S.O., Red Cross, 
etc. It made a tour of the county in the 
interest of the Red Cross, has played at 
flag-raising services, and for the Ameri 
can Legion. The band paraded with 
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soldiers from Camp McCain and assisted 
in the demonstration of the soldiers 
training and in their flag service. The 


| hand is always ready and anxious to as- 
sist in the war effort or in any laudable N M 
civic undertaking.” * Tom S. Hines, 


Superintendent of Schools: “Having 





ol planned the full year’s program with a 116 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON 16. MASS 
se view to serving the war effort, our high ’ ° 
mg school band executed its plans to a higli 

re degree of success. Not only did the band < 
ne follow the planned program in an ex- 

, cellent manner, but on numerous vcca- 


Is, sions gave its services in furthering un- . 
oe dertakings not originally included in the 
ry program. Throughout the year it has Ty a: 
ty been the policy of the Kosciusko Public 


he Schools to encourage and codperate with 

- the band in its wartime program to the , 7 
extent of granting excused absences for f h P P d 
= members of the band whenever the serv- or t e ostwar er1od . 
"), ices of the band or its members were 

ed requested for programs connected with 


REVIEW OUR NEW BOOK 


the war effort.” 





1- ANACONDA, MONT. Victory con- sé x 59 

f. certs have been continuous in the Ana- Together We Sing 

i conda Public Schools, with participation 

r by all units in the system—grade, junior, % J “e te 

s, and senior high school groups. About 4 % a % TWELVE MIXED CHORUSES FROM 

id $18,000 in bonds and stamps were sold at ve V4 ~~, 

of the door for the seven concerts in the “© ™~. OUR WORLD NEIGHBORS 

is series. H. E. Hamper is director of the ype: bi / « 

is band and orchestra; Harriet MacPherson, ee Pee BY LOUISE GRANT 

e teacher of strings; Mary LeClare, chorus a * 75 

n director. ° 

O 

s WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. From Music : : : 

e News, published for the musicians of | 50gs from the Far East (Southern Pacific Area), Latin America 

n Westchester County by the Music De- and Europe. Original text with English translation. To utilize the 

D partment of the County Recreation Com- . ° . : “6 . w= 

’ tae ggg wally Gees oye: igh orn Latin American songs in a dramatic way, a play, “The Fiesta,” is 

1 tion of Arthur Todd the department is included for performance. 

, providing a coordinating service for the 

; entire county. The department has helped Lr 

: in planning and conducting community 

| ae wae Seas Seneas Se Sein ene Review these choruses for your Christmas Program 

ties. Workshops were set up in various 
communities for song leaders, accom- S.A. 

panists and playground leaders. * Assist- 
ance was given to schools, clubs, centers, pee” a Ge era Treharne .15 

| P.T.A. groups, and programs of various 2289 Lullabye of the Bells............5++.0+ee:- Brown .12 
ypes. in one month twenty Pan Ameri- e ° ° 

can programs were presented. A broad- 2302 Santa Watches Little Children............. Wiseman .10 

: cast was arranged for the schools and a 

| special Pan American program for Mu- S.S.A. 
aL Week was given * A music loon §=62185 Sleep of the Child Jesus. .......scccccscees Flemish .10 
ibrary is maintained in codperation with li 
the public libraries of the county; a negro 2068 The Shepherds nianne ee were TT rT Te Te Cornelius .15 
ee See eee) =— 2S. ls Se... + «+> +s. pees kai ein teallia Bunting .10 
ciety was organized and held weekly re- 1988 Lullaby es tu tev ads de weeds Old Polish AS 
hearsals the past season. * Assistance ki iP, ee ere er eee Kinscella .12 
was given to communities, factories, and ee ee eM Sr nee ie nee re 
nationality groups in organizing choruses, S.A.T.B 
instrumental ensembles and music pro- es tcaioageial 
grams. A talent bureau was maintained 2276 Prelude Thought Od CIUIERS, 6.6 oc ces cseces .Booth .12 
ae Gn Resets oo pertermnes wat Sores =. 2903 Blanys LAID TOM. «0. 00 00s scsenrccess ..Demarest .12 
who wished their services. * Peter W. Il 
Dykema is chairman of the County Mu- 2356 Kings Shall Come from Saba.............. Campbe 12 
the departs which advises ang assis 2358 A Child Was Born in Bethlehem.......... ...Lubin  .12 
program. ; , 2287 ’Tis The Light of Christmas........... Reymes-King .15 
-ILION, N. Y. Under the direction of S.A.B. = 
Frederic Fay Swift, the Music Depart- 2080 Ye Watchers and Ye Holy Ones.......... Traditional .i2 
ment of the Ilion Public Schools has ae as 
made significant contributions to the war 2275 Hark the Angels Sweetly Singing....... Reymes-King .12 


effort. The high school Varsity Choir 
participated in a local bond rally, and 


also appeared with Charles Laughton and 

other celebrities at a bond sale. Over TH * 8 4] S T 0 N M U S | C C 0 M PANY 
$100,000 in war savings bonds were sold 

at these two events. The choir appeared 

at a local “T” flag award ceremony—the 116 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON 16, MASS. 
second in the United States. * Two songs 


composed by grade-school students were 
accepted by the Education Staff of the 
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CHORAL SUGGESTIONS 


FOR PATRIOTIC CONCERTS, RALLIES, ASSEMBLIES 


and CIVIC COMMUNITY FUNCTIONS 
MIXED 


oe ere tg eee .20 
A Chorale for Our Country........... 7938 Old Swiss—McKinney ... .16 
The Star-Spangled Banner............. Fame Gh PUD ccccessiccces 12 
BOO AMSNOERS COURS. occ cccccccccecs WEEE De WE ct esascceacens -16 
BPG PE vcccdzcessncecnes TOD. Gy BD veccncoeneses 1S 
Anchored by the Grace of God........ oi ee eS ae 18 
PE Ras ccnawcepeneaeni 7613 A. H. Johnson.......... 15 
Pe es oo decesewasinsennd 7608 A. H. Johnson.......... 15 
Daniel Webster’s Collect for Americans..7756 H. B. Gaul............. .20 
WE ED: Sanacnseehs none see ue ens Peek Wilks Ge Gi ckccsscces 15 
I Hear America Singing.............. Co a a errr ee -16 
MALE 
i i Ch i cstcianeesabie ee GO27T Fi. MECRIGMEY o.ccciccecs a3 
The Star-Spangled Banner............. eee TH, GOED cesecessccves 12 
A Chorale for Our Country........... 7939 Old Swiss—McKinney ... .15 
A Prayer for Peace........sccccesees 7724 <A. H. Johnson.......... aS 
Land of Our Birth, Forever Free....... TTSR. Ge SD ccwcckewecdvas Ad 
EE EE chentideesavadeounacoens i SS Sree AS 
ge ST eee Pare Te EOE cccccccsssees 18 
FEMALE 
Ree PINS GAEL. 6 cece svcccsenenn ia, rn Se CP e er ere 16 
Ne I can cdv-ckdoeennenda lt Le ee eee 15 
Selected Choruses of the Allied Nations. 7950 <A. P. Stewart........... 75 
Daniel Webster’s Collect for Americans. 7907 H. B. Gaul............. 20 
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ES OE PMs ccecccsiessssuvaens oe ee err ee 12 
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Treasury Department in connection with 
the M.E.N.C.-Treasury Department song- 
writing project. * The music department 
presented four special programs: Music 
for Fighting Americans, American Unity 
through Music, All- American Music 
Program, and Music of Our Allies. Over 
40 per cent of the entire student body 
participated in these programs. * The 
high school band has played for departure 
of boys for the armed forces, but this 
practice has been discontinued because 
local facilities are very poor for such 
ceremonies. The band has also appeared 
in programs and parades and various 
celebrations. The choir sang at the 
memorial service for the first local cas- 
ualty of the war. * Over 200 students 
in the schools composed songs in the 
victory song-writing contest inaugurated 
by the New York State School Music 
Association in connection with the Treas- 
ury Department-M.E.N.C. song-writing 
project. 


PORTVILLE, N. Y. With a popula- 
tion of about 1,200 and school enroll- 
ment of 475, the school music department 
has a record of selling enough bonds and 
stamps through one effort to pay for 
nearly eight jeeps at $3,485 each. This 
was more than twice the quota assigned 
by the Cattaraugus County War Savings 
Committee last spring. The high school 
band and mixed choirs, as well as solo- 
ists, provided the program for the con- 
cert. Philip Skeps is director of music. 


FLORESVILLE, TEXAS. Of some 
$14,000,000 in war bonds and stamps 
sold as a result of the state-wide pro- 
gram of Victory concerts, Floresville 
School was credited with $271,638. Only 
three cities in Texas had higher records. 
The population of Floresville is less than 
2,000. Director of the high school band 
is Fritz Teltschick. 


GREENWOOD, MISS. High School 
Band under the direction of Roy M. 
Martin has given sixteen concerts, eight 
of which were directly connected with 
wartime activities, and has participated 
in twenty-two parades for U.S.O. war 
bond. sales, Christmas programs, dedica- 
tion of Air Base, Red Cross, etc. * The 
band sponsored a pageant which involved 
the entire student body, and instrumental 
ensembles and soloists from the band 
have made numerous appearances in con- 
nection with all types of local activities. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. Charleston 
High School Band, under the direction 
of Robert G. Williams, has a record for 
service in the war effort which is un- 
doubtedly distinctive, not only because 
of the number of appearances, but be- 
cause of the wide variety of their con- 
tributions. They include the following: 
Two “E” award ceremonies — General 
Machinery and Barium Reduction; Pearl 
Harbor Day; baseball game for Army- 
Navy relief fund; state bond drive; 
parades and evening performances for 
Dorothy Lamour and Greer Garson bond 
rallies; state colored bond rally; dedi- 
cation of old post office as recruiting sta- 
tion; scrap drive — three performances ; 
opening of “Daily Mail” scrap station; 
OCD state award; parades for Armistice 
Day: Marine shows (two) ; induction of 
Marines; armament display at W.C.H.S. 
Auditorium ; parade for Mayor of Dutch 
Harbour ; Lions’ Club bond sale; induc- 
tion of Navy’s 10,000th recruit ; dedica- 
tion of Victory Hut; opening of second 
bond drive; parade for Gazette’s bond 
selling paper boys; United Action Day 
parade; Marine’s birthday celebration; 
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Service Center dedication; Father Flan- 
nagan bond rally; OCD fire station dedi- 
cation; parading recruits to station. * 
This report indicates not only a lively 
schedule for the high school band, but 
also a community which is completely 
geared to all phases of the war effort. 


ST. CLOUD, MINN. Supt. H. 
B. Gough reports that the St. Cloud 
Public School Music Department has 
rendered a real contribution to the war 
effort. The school band activities have 
included playing for send-offs of selectees. 
For each of these assignments it is re- 
quired that the members of the band mect 
at the high school at 7:00 a.m., rain or 
shine. The band was featured in the 
“Remember Pearl Harbor” patriotic rally 
sponsored by the local Navy recruiting 
station on December 7, 1942. The past 
spring the band divided time at the in- 
duction ceremony for WAVES with the 
World-Chamberlain band. The band has 
also aided in local bond rally parades and 
has helped the local State Guard Com- 
pany stage maneuvers, besides appear- 
ances on national holidays and the like. 
+ Both the junior high school and senior 
high school choruses, as well as the 
band, have taken part in various com- 
munity bond rally programs. * Erwin 
A. Hertz, head of the Music Depart- 
ment, was campaign director in the St. 
Cloud drive for spring-wound phono- 
graphs, in which 150 machines were col- 
lected for use in assembling phonographs 
for the armed forces abroad. * Victory 
sings were included at each of the eight 
Victory concerts, and during the last 
three months of school there were Vic- 
tory sings each Friday morning to begin 
the school day. Weekly community sings 
were held during the summer. The 
Thanksgiving program was called 
“Thanks for America” and followed the 
Treasury Department outline. * The an- 
nual Christmas community sing is a 
tradition of which the community is very 
proud. * More than 400 graduates of the 
St. Cloud Public Schools are in the 
armed forces. 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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aides and messengers in the battle. Many 
of them were decorated for heroism under 
fire, and some of them never came back 
for their instruments. Musicians of the 
Fifth Regiment today wear the French 
fourragere, a green and red braided cord 
decoration which the French government 
awarded to the outfit in recognition of its 
thrice-cited conspicuous action. 

The thirty-four men who made up the 
original United States Marine Corps 
3and when it was formed in 1798 set 
the standard of “fighting musicians.” 
Many of those first bandsmen fell in 
battle aboard U. S, warships during the 
French Naval War of 1798-1801. Ever 
since then the musicians have been re- 
cruited for general duty and must qualify 
as fighting Marines before earning a 
musical assignment. 

As a matter of fact, one needs to go 
back no further than current fighting in 
the South Pacific to find an outstanding 
example of “music” heroism. Field 
Music First Class Howard C. Barling, 
22, of 115 Stout Street, Pontiac, Michi- 
gan, was recently awarded the Silver 
Star Medal for his “conspicuous gallantry 
and intrepidity in action” last April. 
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“Will you sing a little brisker: said a leader to a group. 

“There's a purpose close behind you, but you sound like a baby's croup 
Hear how eagerly the tenors and the altos chant it wrong! 

They are waiting for the downbeat—will you come and join the song? 
Will you, won't you, will you, won't you, will you join the song? 

Will you, won't you, will you, won't you, will you join the song?" 
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ENJOYABLE BAND MUSIC... 


Include these fine arrangements in your library... . 


THE BLOCKBUSTER MARCH Mark Wentz 


full band .75 


VETERANS ON PARADE MARCH Neale Wrightman 
full band 75 
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Recent 


HALL & McCREARY 
Publications 


THE TREBLE ENSEMBLE 


Simple and appealing two- 
part secular and _ sacred 
choral material suitable for 
either junior or adult groups 
is provided by this new book. 
Compositions of well-known 
contemporary composers, rep- 
resentative master choruses 
and many unfamiliar works 
are included. All are in ar- 
rangements made expressly for this 
edition. The voice parts are within 
the most advantageous and colorful 
range, and they are supplemented by 
modern imitative accompaniments. 
Melodies, counterparts, and descants 
are often given to the lower voice 
with unusual effectiveness. PRICE: 


40c, postpaid. 


SONGS OF THE HILLS AND 


Songs of the American pioneer, 
mountaineer, and cowboy, arranged 


for modern use in the classroom, the 
home, and the camp. To the melo- 
dies have been added occasional parts, 
descants, and colorful but easy piano 
accompaniments. These settings may 
be done effectively by small groups 
but are just as suitable for larger 
choral programs. Included are spe- 
cific suggestions for singing the songs 
and for dramatizing some of them. 
Another valuable feature is a group 
of play-party songs with directions 
for dances. PRICE: 60c, postpaid. 


RIME RHYTHM AND SONG 


An up-to-the-minute primary song 
book with the child’s own interests 
and living experiences in the home 


and the school as the subject matter. 
Carefully selected folk tunes and new- 
ly created melodies within suitable 
range interpret the texts exactly, 


both melodically and _ rhythmically. 
Every idea, th vocabulary and the 
textual phrases are of the modern 


child world. There are action songs, 
singing games, and songs for rhyth- 
mic activity. PRICE: $1.00, postpaid. 


ROUNDS AND CANONS 


One of the first reviews of this new 
book said, “Community song leaders 
take note! This book keeps them 
singing !”’ It really does, for the 
familiar rounds, new rounds, and in- 
teresting canons may be _ readily 
taught and are genuinely enioyed. 
Rounds and Canons makes an excel- 


lent approach to the study of part 
singing. Many of the numbers are 
definitely program material. PRICE: 


60c, postpaid. 


LEAD A SONG! 


This book tells you concisely what 
to do to make community singing 
successful. It is a practical guide to 
the organization and conducting of 
informal group singing with instruc- 
tions, illustrations and demonstra- 
tions of the procedures that work. 
There is an especially pertinent chap- 
ter on singing in wartime. An effec- 
tive book either for class use or self- 


instruction. PRICE: $1.50, postpaid. 
a 
Usual Quantity Discounts 
Send for approval copies 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
430 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Il 
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Musie in the War Effort Citations 





HE Music War CouNcIL, with the 

co6peration of the National School 
Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations, 
has initiated a special program to yive 
national recognition to school music or- 
ganizations which have earned local dis- 
tinction through participation ia their 
school and community wartime activities. 
Early returns from a preliminary survey 
made with the assistance of the chairmen 
of Regional Boards of Control of the 
N.S.B.0O.V.A. indicate that there are 
many school music departments and or- 
ganizations deserving such recognition. 
on the basis of special services performed, 
or unusual effort or sacrifice made by 
student musicians and their instructors 
and directors outside of the customary 
school and community routine of public 
performances. 

In reviewing the first reports received 
in the survey, the Citation Committee 
found that while many school music or- 
ganizations have been doing commenda- 
ble work through keying their musical 
activities to the local and national war 
program, in numerous instances there is 
no particular special effort indicated. In 
other cases the students, teachers and 
directors, as well as the superintendent, 
principal, and members of the school 
board, deserve credit for achievements 
and services far beyond what would have 
been possible in the usual day-in and 
day-out school schedule. 

It is the desire of the Music War 
Council of America that the special cita- 
tions go to school music organizations in 
the latter class, and therefore the Na- 
tional School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal 
Associations, through the Regional offi- 
cers, have endeavored to enlist the aid 
not only of the schools, but of city officials, 
civic organizations, churches and _ lead- 
ing citizens in securing the information 
and opinions upon which can be based 
the recommendations for citations. 


Only a few citations have thus far been 
awarded. Many more will be announced 
within the next few months. Among 
those announced at the time this issue 
of the JouRNAL goes to press are the 
following : 


ALABAMA: Montgomery—Sidney Lanier 
High School Band, Yale H. Ellis, Director. 


ARKANSAS: Forrest City—Forrest City 
High School Band and Chorus, J. 
Henley, Director of Instrumental 
Choral Department. 

Fort Smith—Fort Smith Senior High 
School Concert Band, Addison Wall, Di- 
rector of Instrumental Music—Chairman, 
Music Department. 

Little Rock — Little Rock High School 
Band, L. Bruce Jones, Director of Instru- 
mental Music. 

Pine Bluff — Pine Bluff High School 
Band, R. B. Watson, Music Supervisor. 

Terarkana—Arkansas Senior High School 
Band, J. Raymond Brandon, Director of 
Music. 


and 


Bainbridge—Bainbridge High 
Glenn Johnson, Director 


GEORGIA : 
School Band, R. 
of Music. 


Thomasville — Thomasville High School 
Band, Wm. T. Verran, Director. 
ILLINOIS: Chicago — Harrison High 


School Band, Joseph Ewald, Director. 
Joliet—Joliet Township High School, A. 
R. MeAllister, Director. 
Downera Grove Downers Grove High 
School Band, C. J. Shoemaker, Director. 


INDIANA: Elkhart — Elkhart High 
School Band, David Hughes, Director. 

Crawfordsville —- Crawfordsville High 
en Vernon E. Spaulding, Director of 
Music. 


IOWA: Mason City—High School Band, 
Carleton L. Stewart, Director; H. S. Cho- 
rus, Mildred Luce, Director; H. S. Orches- 
tra, Marjorie B. Smith, Director; Roosevelt 
Jr. H. S. Band and Orchestra, Lee Chris- 
man, Director: Monroe Jr. H. S. Band and 
Orchestra, J. J. Fitzgerald, Director ; Grade 
Schools Band and Orchestra, W. A. Storer, 
Director. 

KANSAS: Chanute — Royster Junior 
High School Band, String Orchestra, Boys’ 
and Girls’ Glee Clubs, Robert A. Rue, Head 
of Music Department, Director of Band and 
Orchestra, Girls’ Glee Club; Adeline Rob- 
ertson, Director of Boys’ Glee Club. 

LOUISIANA: Alerandria—Bolton High 
School Band and Chorus, Robert C. Gil- 
more, Music Director. 

Monroe — Ouachita Parish High School 
Band, Walter C. Minniear, Director. 

Shreveport — Fair Park High School 
Band, W. Hines Sims, Director. 


MICHIGAN: Big Rapids — Big Rapids 


High School Band, Burrell B. Bradley, 
Director. 
Kalamazoo — Kalamazoo High School 


Band, Orchestra, and Chorus, Cleo G. Fox, 
Supervisor of Music, Director of Band and 
Orchestra; Esther Nelson, Director of 
Chorus. 

River Rouge—River. Rouge High School, 


Mac E. Carr, Director of Instrumental 
Music. 

MISSISSIPPI: Brookhaven—Brookhaven 
High School Band, W. Goodwin, Di- 
rector. 

Canton —- Canton High School, W. H. 
Blackwell, Director. 


Columbus—-Stephen D. Lee High School 


Band, E. A. Cornelius, Director. 

Columbia — Columbia School Band and 
Orchestra and Columbia Swingsters, How- 
ard F. Lane, Bandmaster. 


Greenville—Greenville High School Band, 
Dan Jensen, Director. 

Greenwood — Greenwood High School 
Band, Roy M. Martin, Director of Instru- 
mental Music. 

Kosciusko—Kosciusko High School Band, 
W. G. Skipworth, Director. 

Laurel—George H. Gardner High School 
Band, M. M. Flower, Director. 

Sardis—-Sardis High School Band, Max- 
ing Pybas, Director of Music Education. 

Senatobia—Senatobia High School Band, 
Jessie Anna Hodges, Director. 


Yazoo City — Yazoo City High School 
Band, Roger Dollarhide, Director. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Lenoir — Lenoir 
High School Band, Lenoir High School 


Chorus, James C. Harper, Director of Band: 
R. O. Klepfer, Director of Chorus. 


NORTH DAKOTA: Bismarck—Bismarck 
High School Band, Clarion E. Larson, Ma- 
sic Supervisor. 


OREGON : 
Union High 
Chorus, Andrew 
Music Education. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Indiana — Indiana 
High School Band, Harry A. Canfield, Di- 
rector of Music. 


Klamath Falls — Klamath 
School Band, Orchestra and 
Loney, Jr., Director of 


TENNESSEE: Columbia —- Columbia 
Military Academy Band, C. N. Martin, 
Bandmaster. 


Jackson—Jackson High School Band, ©. 
A. Wallick, Bandmaster. 

Memphis—tTechnical High School Band, 
Technical High School Singers, Wilson 
Mount, Director of Music and Choral Di- 
rector; Harry E. Dillman, Instrumental 
Music Director. 


VIRGINIA : Richmond—John Marshall 
High School Chorus, Charles Troxell, Vocal 
Music Instructor. 

WASHINGTON: Longview—R. A. Long 


High School Band, Calvin A. Storey, In- 
strumental Music Instructor. 
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Here’s an opportunity for you to de- 






velop a patriotic program which has 





the endorsement of the United States 







Treasury Department. High-light is a colorful pageant 





which has already been given very successfully under 





the direction of public school music departments in 
a number of cities. Uncle Sam hats in full U.S. colors 


are furnished free, and other cooperation is available. 


This “Young Patriot’ program calls for the purchase 
of War Stamps by the children and the collection of 
salvage material. It also provides for use of the flag 
at home, and the drinking of more nourishing milk 


to make young citizens strong. 


x &* &K ke ke ke k& * 


Send the coupon today for full details. You can make 


a big hit with the “Young Patriot” program and help 


the children play their part in 


the war effort. 


GOLDEN GUERNSEY, INC. 
Peterborough, New Hampshire goTrLeD Energy 


Please send complete details of how I can use the “Young 
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Patriot” plan without cost or obligation. 
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Outstanding Features: 


Treble Voice Book 


The Alphabet (Mozart) Love Waltz (Brahms) 
America the Beautiful May-Day Carol 

Charlie Is My Darlin Music, When Soft Voices Die 
Come, All Ye Fair and Tender 





pe & (Wilson) 
a —— Nearest and Dearest (Caracciolo) 
Come One; Come All (Bach) Noel (Wilson) 


O Bone Jesu (Palestrina) 

O Come, O Come, Emmanuel 

The Pearl 

Star of Evening (Schumann) 

Strike It Up, Tabor (Weelkes) 

Three Little Maids from School 
(Sullivan) 


Cuckoo (Nelham) 

Glorious Apollo (Webbe) 

Good Night (Reinecke) 

Greeting (Mendelssohn) 

He Never Said a Mumbalin’ Word 

Listen, Young Maidens (Delayrac) 

Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming 
(Practorius } 





(| A CHORAL DIGEST For Treble Voices 
) A CHORAL DIGEST For S.A.B. 


(Soprano, Alto, Baritone) 


SOMETHING Unique IN CHORUS BOOKS! 


2 BRAND NEW Collections, Edited by Dr. Harry R. Wilson 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


1. Choruses of Representative Musical Styles and Periods. 
2. Interpretative and Historical Notes on Each Song. 
3. Directions and Exercises for Vocal Training of Chorus Singers. 


CONTENTS of Each Book: 


Price 
50 cents each 


S.A.B. Book 


Australia 

Billy Boy 

Bring a Torch, Jeannette, Isabella 

Come, Let Us to the Bagpipe 
Sound (Bach) 

Cowboy's Meditation 

Dedication (Franz) 

Glorious Apollo (Webbe) 

God Be in My Head (Wilson) 

God of Our Fathers (Warren) 

Hail, Poetry (Sullivan) 

I Like Them All 


March of the Kings 

Minstrel'’s Song (de la Hale) 
Non Nobis, Domine (Byrd) 
Oh, Music Enchanting (Mozart) 
Passing By (Purcell) 

Rataplan (Sullivan) 

Summer Is A-Coming In 

Tally Ho! (Wilson) 

Taps 

Wanderer's Night Song (Schubert) 
Were You There? 

When Love Is Kind 


ONE Demonstration Copy of Either Book Sent for 15c or Both for 25c 


PAULL-PIONEER MUSIC CORP., 1657 Broadway, New York City 
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Musie Edueation Activities Calendar 








‘THE PARAGRAPHS following summarize the information supplied up to the 
time of going to press by affiliated and codperating organizations on the fol- 
lowing points: (1) date and place of next meeting; (2) date and place of next 
election of officers; (3) new officers not previously announced in the Journal; 
(4) additional information of especial interest; (5) mame and address of the 
officer who supplied the information and to whom inquiries for further informa- 


tion may be sent. 


Some of the meetings will have taken place by the time the Journal is off the 
press, but they are included in order to give as complete a picture as possible, at 
this time, of organized music education activities girded for the war effort. 


Arizona School Music Educators As- 
sociation: (1) No meetings for duration. 
(2) By mail, fall of 1943. (5) George 
C. Wilson, president, University of Ari- 
zona, Tucson. 

I&A Phoenix Music Educators Club: 
(1) Organization inactive for duration. 
(5) Robert B. Lyon, chairman, Arizona 
State Teachers College, Tempe. 


California-Western Music Educators 
Conference, Bay District: (3) President 
—Dorothy Ketman, Palo Alto; vice- 
president — Russell Bodley, Stockton; 
board of directors—Robert Choate, Oak- 
land; Virginia Short, Stockton; Mabelle 
Wilson, Berkeley; Lorraine Walsh, San 
Francisco; Leon Jenkins, San Jose; di- 
rectors held over—Eileen Washington, 
San Francisco; David Harms, Napa; 
Eunice Skinner, Berkeley; past presi- 
dent—Charles S. Hayward, Los Gatos. 

Central District: (1-2) Some time in 
October, if arrangements can be com- 
pleted—Fresno. (5) Ione Hooker, sec- 
retary-treasurer, High School, Chow- 
chilla. 

North Coast District: (1-2) October 
11, Junior High School, Eureka. (5) 
William B. Crane, secretary, 1027 Van 
Ness Ave., Ferndale. 

Northern District: (1-2) Early fall, 
Sacramento. (3) President—Forrest J. 
Baird, Marysville; vice-president—Mrs. 
Ida North, Sacramento; secretary-treas- 
urer—Floy Young, Sacramento; board 
of directors—Ruth Phillips, Sacramento; 
Ivine Shields, Sacramento; Otto Fox, 
Auburn. (5) Floy Young, secretary- 
treasurer, Board of Education, Sacra- 
mento. 

Southern District: (1) November 13, 
Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles, 
9:30 a. m. Speakers—Lilla Belle Pitts 
and Capt. Lyle Welch. Section meetings 
and general session. (5) falph M. 
Holmes, president, 3944 Rosewood Place, 
Riverside. 

California School Band and Orchestra 
Association, Southern District: (1) Oc- 
tober 2, Freeman Music Company, 737 
S. Hill St., Los Angeles. (2) June 
1944. (3) President—Carl G. Lindgren, 
Long Beach; vice-president — William 
Phillips, Los Angeles; secretary—Mrs. 
Helen W. Bicknell, Los Angeles; corre- 
sponding secretary—Sally Sheffield, Los 
Angeles; treasurer—Halstead McCormac, 
Alhambra; board of directors—William 
H. Gould, Long Beach. (5) Sally Shef- 
field, 737 S. Hill St., Los Angeles. 

Colorado Choral Directors Association: 
(1-2) Only meeting definitely planned is 
to be a clinic in March at Denver. (5) 
Harry L. Hay, secretary-treasurer, 216 
S. College Ave., Fort Collins. 

Colorado Instrumental Directors As- 
sociation: (1-2) Denver, some time in 
December. (5) Gus E. Jackson, secre- 
tary, 109 Third St., Arvada. 

Connecticut Music Educators Associa- 
tion: (1) October 29, Heublein Hotel, 
Hartford. Luncheon meeting at 12:30 
p. m. Speaker— Augustus D. Zanzig, 
“Leadership of General Singing.” (2) 
April 1945. (3) President— Helen G. 
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Bonney, New Britain; vice-president— 
G. A. Pearson, Manchester; recording 
secretary—William O’Shaunessy, Stam- 
ford; corresponding secretary — Ellen 
Williams, Devon; treasurer—Mary Gree- 
nan, Hartford; senior board member— 
May Andrus, Hamden; junior board 
member and past president—Elsa Lim- 
bach, Norwich; member at large—John 
Ohanion, Westyort: private teacher — 
Belle Slater, New Haven. 

I&A Hartford Music Educators Club: 
(1) October 9, Bond Hotel, Hartford. 
Speaker—Ennis D. Davis, Ginn & Com- 
pany, New York City. (2) April 15; 
1944, (3) President — Elizabeth C. 
Sonier, Winsted; vice-president—Fran- 
ces A. Warner, Middletown; secretary— 
Audrey F. Thayer, Hartford; treasurer— 
Jesse F. Davis, Glastonbury; assistant 
treasurer—Gladys L. Hill, West Hart- 
ford; chairman, program committee and 
past president—James D. Price, Hart- 





ford. (5) Elizabeth C. Sonier, president, 
R.F.D. 1, Winsted. 

I&A New Haven Music Educators 
Club: (3) President—Robert Yingling, 


University of Connecticut; first vice- 
president—Mrs. Wilhelmina Strandberg, 
East Haven; second vice-president — 
Mary Lane, Wethersfield; secretary — 
Hermann Beckert, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Willimantic; assistant treasurer— 
Alice Marooney, New Haven. 


Delaware Music Educators Associa- 
tion: (1) October 21-22, Wilmington, in 
conjunction with the Delaware State 
Education Association. Luncheon and 
business meeting on October 21. “Music 
in Our Times” theme of the address and 
discussion on October 22—William P. 
Frank, speaker. (2) Fall of 1944. (5) 
Elizabeth Staton Field, president, 54 S. 
State St., Dover. 


District of Columbia (Md., Va., D. C.): 
National Capital I&A Music Club. (1) 
November. (3) President — Osmar P. 
Steinwald, 3 East 25th St., Baltimore; 
first vice-president — Alpha Mayfield, 
University of Virginia; second vice- 
president—Lucy Lynch, Washington, D. 
C.; treasurer—Catherine Murray, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; directors—Miriam Hoff- 
man, Hagerstown, Md.; Wendell San- 
derson, Richmond, Va. 








Plorida Education Association, Music 
Section: (1) November 9-10, Miami. 
Music clinic in conjunction with the 
Florida School Band, Orchestra, and 
Vocal Association. (5) Fred W. Mc- 
Call, Jr., chairman, Miami Edison H. §S., 
Miami. 

Florida Bandmasters Association: (1) 
See item 1 above. (2) Present officers 
will continue for the duration. (4) State- 
wide band inspections in April 1944. 
(5) Fred W. McCall, Jr., president, Mi- 
ami Edison H. S., Miami. 

Florida School Orchestra Association: 
(1) See item 1 above. (3) Amado Del- 
gado, Hillsborough H. S., Tampa, ap- 
pointed acting president during absence 
of Al G. Wright, who is now in the 
Army Air Forces. 





Association: 

(5) Lallie B. 
McKenzie, president, Palm Beach H. §.,, 
West Palm Beach. 


Florida School Vocal 
(1-2) See item 1 above. 


Georgia. I&A Atlanta Music Educat- 
ors Club: (1) October 9, Monroe Gar- 
dens, Atlanta. Picnic—speaker, folk 


dancing and singing. (2) June 1944, 
(3) President—Helen Knox Spain; first 
vice-president—Douglas Rumble; second 
vice-president—Mrs. Ruby White Brown; 
recording secretary—Mrs. R. 8S. Low- 
rance, Jr.; corresponding secretary — 
Lucien Thomson; treasurer—Leila Sams, 


Illinois State Normal University: (1) 
October 25, ninth annual music clinic at 
LS.N.U. (Normal, IIll.), covering vocal 
and instrumental music, problems, and 
materials in the public schools. There 
is no charge for attending the clinic. 
Noble Cain will conduct the vocal sec- 
tion; James Robertson, director of mu. 
sic in the public schools of Springfield, 
Missouri, is in charge of the instru- 
mental section. One of the highlights is 
to be the assembling, on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 24, of many of the adult choirs and 
their respective directors of the Normal- 
Bloomington area under the direction of 
Mr. Cain. (5) Emma R. Knudson, Illi- 
nois State Normal University, Normal. 


I&A Chicago Music Educators Club: 
(1-2) October 9, Field’s English Room. 
Mr. Youngert, Superintendent of Oak 
Park High School, will be guest speaker. 
Mrs. McBride of Elmwood Park will 
give a book review. (4) December 4, 
Hazel B. Nohavec, President of the 
North Central Music Educators Confer- 
ence, will be guest speaker. Another 
meeting is scheduled for April 1. (5) 
Beulah I. Zander, president, 5644 N. 
Artesian Ave., Chicago. 


Indiana State Teachers Association, 
Music Section: (1-2) October 21-22, 
Shortridge High School, Indianapolis. 
(5) Thomas R. Clem, secretary, 1014 
Nichol Ave., Anderson. 

Indiana State Choral Festival Asso- 
ciation: (1-2) October 21-22, Indianap- 
olis. Massed chorus of 850 voices sing- 
ing at Cadle Tabernacle for general ses- 
sion of Indiana State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Friday, October 22, 7:30 p. m., 
George F. Strickling, guest conductor. 
(5) Glen A. Stepleton, president, 323 S. 
College, Muncie. 


Iowa Music Educators Association: 
(2) Election by mail now in progress. 
(5) Maurice T. Iverson, president, 1221 
Pierce, Sioux City. 

Iowa Bandmasters Association: (1) 
First week in November, Des Moines. 
(2) First week in June at state conven- 
tion. (5) Alonzo Leach, secretary, 805% 
Locust St., Des Moines. 


Kansas Music Educators Association: 
(1-2) November 5-6, Wichita. Annual 
meeting—program to be announced later. 
(5) Everett Brown, vice-president, 4200 
Booth, Kansas City. 


Louisiana Music Education Association: 
(1-2) October 12-13, Alexandria. War- 
time Institute, theme “Music Education 
in a War and Postwar World.” Princi- 
pal guest speaker James L. Mursell, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. (5) Robert C. Gilmore, 
Bolton H. S., Alexandria. 

The fourth annual Forum for Piano 
Teachers convened at Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, on July 7. 
Polly Gibbs, organizer of the forum and 
chairman of the piano division of the 
Louisiana Music Education Association, 
presided at the meetings. 

MORE ON PAGES FOLLOWING 
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For Upper Grades and Junior 
High School 


Noble Cain’s Pre-High School Book............. 75 
Choral Digest for SAB—Wilson................ 50 
Rounds and Canons—Wilson.............2.0.: .60 
Together We Sing—Grant.............eceeeees -75 


GIRLS’ GLEE CLUB 


Cantate Domino—Sateren..........cececeeccee -60 
Choral Digest for Treble Voices—Wilson........ 50 
De FI THEE 6. 6:06 eetecdeseiscdccccne 50 


MIXED VOICES 
A Cappella Frontiers—Horton............+.ee08 -75 


ALL ARRANGEMENTS 
(Including music for Mixed Chorus and Girls’ and Boys 


, 


Glee Clubs) 
Noble Cain’s Intermediate High School 
CE circ tedenenesasecenewewadiann de -75 
Noble Cain’s Introductory High School 
GE MIS cobs. cccnidnesevsseddadseseuseve oe 


POPULAR COLLECTIONS FOR CHORAL SINGING 


pe) ee .60 
i, TE IDs & 60.0 00 cdnceecdenseenen -75 
Dee PONE Gav 60 os ccccnscvenescecuvess -75 
ee SE EEE, o ccscacebcucedntenesea’s -75 
SOD Mo kh oc00 cs ensedcecsaneseee -75 
Ds FAIS Ge Os no 6c ccc ccwenstecenesence ome 
Music for Moderns—Stickles (SSA)............- 50 
Music for Moderns—Stickles (SATB)........... -50 
Robbins Choral Collection (SSA)............66. ofa 
Robbins Choral Collection (SATB)............. -75 


Lyon & Healy can also supply your 
batons, pitch pipes, manuscript paper, 
music manuscript pens and ink, fand 
musical instrument accessories. 


CLEVELAND AKRON DAYTON 
DAVENPORT ANN ARBOR 






Memsers of your choral groups as well as the 
musical directors themselves, always welcome 
new (material for their season’s concerts. Note- 
worthy among the new publications recently 
added to Lyon & Healy’s large library are these 
choral collections and operettas. 


PATRIOTIC AND UNITED NATIONS MUSIC 
Anthems of the United Nations—Guenther 


cee ee SL Serre eres * 50 
Anthems of the United Nations and Their Allies 

ED ink ein ede hk edocs amine aahate woke 1.00 
Robbins Patriotic Collection (SATB)........... 5 
Robbins Patriotic Collection (TTBB) .......... -75 


Songs of the United Nations (Unison and SATB) .50 


Recently Published Operettas 


FOR UPPER GRADES AND JUNIOR HIGH 


Martha—Flotow-Stevens (abridged for 
SE ce irncdédicseewndinicncecbioleven 1.25 


Sourwood Mountain—Underwood and Perry ...1.00 


FOR SENIOR HIGH 
Erminie—Jakobowski-Robinson-Cornwall.......1.50 


Shreds and Patches—Monroe-Wilson ........... 1.25 
PATRIOTIC PRODUCTIONS 

tic cekettincsnnsmiaehenienwe wale ket 1.25 
We Believe—Schlesinger (SSA) Cantata ........ 50 
World of Tomorrow—Savino (SATB) Cantata... .75 
Liberty Lane—Christie-Hoffman (Grades) ...... 100 


Memo (Il) to Choral Directors... Any num- 
ber of directors have written to us asking for 
advice about musical programs for certain 
occasions .. . We'll be glad to help you, too, 
in choosing the right music . . . Remember, 
too, it's less expensive to place all your orders 
for music here where the music of all publishers 


gu Ave. at Jackson Bivd.| 





CHICAGO 
COLUMBUS OMAHA ST. PAUL 
ROCKFORD LOS ANGELES 
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DISTINGUISHED 
SOVIET MUSIC 


“The music of our Ally’’ 





NEW BAND SELECTIONS 


First time in America 
An original band number by 


SERGE PROKOFIEFF 
“Athletic Festival March” 


American Band Arrangement 
By RICHARD FRANKO GOLDMAN 


i ere 
Symphonic Band 





CAVALRY OF THE STEPPES 


(Meadowland) 
Music by Lev Knipper 
BoM Dai concecrccccessserszesscssnnvnssenseqsoneees 4.50 
Symphonic Band — Conductor’s Con- 
GaMBOE BCI Oocercccerccccesccesccorsesccecssscesessssces 6.50 


DANCE OF THE BOYS 
(From the Azerbaidjan opera 
“SHAH-SENEM”) 


Music by REINHOLD GLIERE 


a 3.50 
Symphonic Band — Conductor’s Con- 
GaMBOE BeCTWrerccecceccscceccecescesccscsscscsscnceseses 5.50 


Arranged for American Band 
by Richard Mohaupt 





MUSIC FOR ORCHESTRA 


PETER AND THE WOLF 
by Serge Prokofieff 

Scored for 1 Flute, 1 Oboe, 1 Clarinet, 1 
Bassoon, 3 Horns, 1 Trumpet, 1 Trombone, 

2 Percussion and Strings 
Large Conductor's Score 
Miniature Score................0+++ “ 
ee eee 





GAVOTTA 
from “The Classical Symphony” 
by Serge Prokofieff 
Scored for 2 Flutes, 2 Oboes, 2 Clarinets, 
2 Bassoons, 2 Horns, 2 Trumpets, Timpani 
and Strings 
Score and Set of Parts..............ccceseeeeees 3.00 


WALTZ OF THE ROSES 
from ‘The Snowflower” ballet 
by Vl. Rebikov 
Original arrangement for 
SMALL ORCHESTRA by Composer 

Scored for 1 Flute, 1 Oboe, (ad libitum), 
2 Clarinets, 1 Bassoon, 2 Horns, 2 Trum- 
ts, 1 Trombone, Timpani and strings 
eee 2.75 


4 MINIATURES FOR CHILDREN 
by Lev Knipper 

(1) Berceuse—for Flute, Viola, Tuba 

(2) March—for Clarinet, Trumpet, Cello 

(3) Song—for Violin, English Horn, Trom- 
bone 

(4) Finale—for Flute, English Horn, Clari- 
net, Trumpet, Trombone, Tuba, Violin, 
Viola, Cello 

ON ee 3.00 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


AM-RUS MUSIC CORP. 


37 W. 57 St. :: NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 
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Maryland Music Educators Associa- 
tion: (1-2) October 22-23, Baltimore. 
Delegate meeting, with delegates from 
Maryland State Teachers Association. 
(5) Frances Jackman Civis, secretary- 
treasurer, 1206 Argonne Drive, North- 
wood, Baltimore. 


Massachusetts. I&A Boston Music 
Educators Club: (1) October 2, Uni- 
versity Club, Trinity Place, Boston, 12 
noon. (2) April 1, 1944. (4) Four 
luncheon meetings are held each year 
on the first Saturday of October, De- 
cember, February, and April, with com- 
munity singing, speakers and demonstra- 
tions. (5) Eva A. Sanderson, secretary, 
409 Waltham St., West Newton. 


Michigan. I&A Detroit Music Educa- 
tors Club: (1) October 29, Statler Hotel 
Ballroom, Detroit. Joint meeting with 
Michigan Education Association. Ten- 
tative program includes addresses by 
representatives of the newly reorgan- 
ized Detroit Symphony Orchestra and a 
musical program by outstanding De- 
troit musicians. Community singing 
will play a major part in all meetings 
during the year. (3) President—Theo- 
dore Armstrong, in the armed forces; 
acting president—Marie Joy Curtiss, 738 
Balfour Road, Grosse Pointe; recording 
secretary—Virginia Brodell; correspond- 
ing secretary — Gordon C. Allen, 934 
Seward, Detroit; treasurer — Robert 
Haskins, in the armed forces; acting 
treasurer—Glenn Klepinger; committees: 
program—Clara Ellen Starr; membership 
— Isabelle Hoersch; hospitality — Flor- 
ence White; social—Thelma Allen; pub- 
licity — Anne McKay Keppel; house — 
Milton Aptekar. (4) Christmas meeting 
set tentatively for December 11. 





Minnesota Music Educators Associa- 
tion: (1) October 14-15. Division meet- 
ings. The eight new chairmen of the 
music sections of each of the divisions 
of the state will be on the Board of 
Directors of the M.M.E.A. (2) October 
30, or during the Christmas holidays. 
(5) Ronald G. Riggs, secretary-treasur- 
er, State Teachers College, St. Cloud. 

I&A Twin Cities Music Educators Club 
(Minneapolis, St. Paul): (1) October 9, 
Coffman Memorial Union, University of 
Minnesota, 12:15 p. m. (3) President— 
J. Clark Rhodes, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis; vice-president—Elsie 
Kwakkernaat, Minneapolis: secretary — 
Hazel Minar, 2544 N. E. Pierce St., Min- 
neapolis; treasurer—Hugh Gibbons, St. 
Paul; board of directors—Francis Mayer, 
St. Paul; Lucille J. Caswell, Minneapo- 
lis; Jennie Heck, St. Paul; Frances 
Wilson, South St. Paul; Vida Cowin, 
Minneapolis. (4) Members were enter- 
tained at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Schmitt at the time of their 
last meeting on May 22. 





Mississippi Bandmasters Association: 
(1-2) First week in December at Laurel. 
Clinic and meeting. (4) At the August 
31 meeting it was decided to hold a 
contest if at all possible—if not band, 
then at least a solo and ensemble con- 
test. (5) Simon Kooyman, president, 
30x 607, Clarksdale. 


Wew York State School Music Asso- 
ciation: (1) The Eleventh Annual Con- 
ference scheduled for Albany has been 
canceled. Instead, a series of nine all- 
state concerts and directors conferences 
will be held. At the moment, all de- 
tails are not available, but it is esti- 
mated that over 2,000 boys and girls— 
the best from the member schools—will 
be allowed to participate in the nine 
regional all-state band, orchestra, and 
choir concerts. These will be held at 
Long Island, Kingston, Albany, Ilion, 
Auburn, East Aurora, Jamestown, Hor- 
nell, and Endicott. A one-day confer- 
ence for directors will be held on the 
last day of the program. (4) A meeting 
of the officers and Executive Committee 
has been scheduled for Hotel Syracuse 











The 
Competition- Festivals 
Manual 


Attention is again called to the fact 
that by unanimous vote of the Na- 
tional Board of Control the Manual 
and music lists of the National 
School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal 
Associations issued in 1943 are in- 
tended to serve for 1944, and possibly 
for the duration. Ample stock of the 
1943 edition has been made available 
so that orders may be filled promptly. 
$1.00 per copy, postpaid. 











during the Holiday Vacation. This will 
cover the major business items of the 
year and will take the place of the 
Annual Conference. (5) Frederic Fay 
Swift, secretary-treasurer, 100 S. Fourth 


a 


Ave., Tlion, N. Y. 


North Carolina Contest-Festival Asso- 
ciation: (1) Executive Board meeting 
September 11. Probably no contests or 
festivals for the duration. (5) James 
C. Harper, executive board member, 193 
Norwood St., Lenoir. 

North Carolina Music Teachers Asso- 
«<iation: (3) At the annual meeting on 
April 1, the following officers were 
elected for a two-year term: president 
—Harry E. Cooper, Raleigh; vice-presi- 
dent—Henry A. Bruinsma, Duke Uni- 
versity; secretary-treasurer — Frederick 
S. Smith, Raleigh City Schools. (4) 
Committees are now at work in an 
effort to improve the teaching of music, 
both in the schools and by private 
teachers. (5) Harry E. Cooper, presi- 
dent, Meredith College, Raleigh. 


North Dakota State High School Mu- 
sic Contest Committee: (1-2) October 
15, Grand Forks. (5) John E. Howard, 
chairman, Box 86, University Station, 
Grand Forks. 


Ohio Music Education Association: (1) 
September 19, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus. Fall meeting of Board of 
Directors. (4) O.M.E.A. celebrates tenth 
year of publication of the Triad. (5) 
Howard F. Brown, executive secretary 
(and editor of Triad), 417 Oberlin Ave., 
Lorain. 

Southeast District: (1) October 29, 
sectional meetings at Athens and Ports- 
mouth, in conjunction with Ohio Edu- 
cation Association. (5) D. Merrill Davis, 
president, 106 Church St., Jackson. 

Southwest District: (1) October 29, 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. (2) 
May 1944. (5) Fred C. Mayer, presi- 
dent, 145 Ruby Ave., Wilmington. 

I&A Cincinnati Music Educators Club: 
(1) October 30, Netherland Plaza Hotel. 
Joint meeting with the music section of 
the Southwestern Ohio Teachers Asso- 
ciation. One of the principal speakers 
will be Hazel B. Nohavec, president of 
the North Central Music Educators Con- 
ference. Other speakers: Sarah Yancey 
Cline, Catherine Adams, Charles Stokes, 
Edith Keller, May Warnking, B. H. 
Siehl, Sister Mary Serepta. (3) Presi- 
dent—Lotta T. Veazey, 216 E. Ninth 
St., Cincinnati; vice-president—Cather- 
ine Adams, Oxford; secretary——Corinne 
Van Wye, Sands School, Cincinnati; 
treasurer — Vincent Orlando, Mt. St. 
Joseph. 

I&A Cleveland Music Educators Club: 
(1) October 29, Hotel Hollenden. Lunch- 
eon meeting at 12:15. (5) Emily Law- 
rey, secretary-treasurer, 2870 Coleridge 
Road, Cleveland Heights. 

I&A Dayton Music Educators Club: 
(1) Early fall, Dayton. (3) President— 
Ralph Hartzell, Oakwood High School, 
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Dayton; vice-president—S. Norman Park, 
Dayton; secretary—Mildred Wadsworth, 
1139 Wisconsin Blvd., Dayton; treasur- 
er—Mary Goode Royal, Dayton. 

Oklahoma. I&A Tulsa Music Educa- 
tors Club: (1) First Saturday of each 
month at Junior League Tea Room, 
Tulsa. (5) Mrs. Vesta Paulger, presi- 
dent, Cleveland Junior H. S., Tulsa. 

Oregon Music Educators Association: 
(1-2) Tentative, late October or early 
November, in Portland. (4) Special bul- 
letin to be sent out. Many changes in 
personnel due to draft have depleted the, 
Executive Board. (5) Waldemar H. 
Hollensted, preSident, 5215 N. E. Cleve- 
land, Portland. 

Pennsylvania. I&A Berks-Lancaster 
Music Educators Club: (1) Discontinued 
for the duration due to transportation 
difficulties. (5) Dorothy T. Hughes, 
president, 16 S. George St., Millersville. 

IA Harrisburg Music Educators 
Club: (3) President Lucille Lenker, 
Millersburg; vice-president—John Isele, 
Harrisburg; secretary—Russell E. Shut- 
tlesworth, 121 Chestnut St., Harrisburg; 
treasurer — Madge Anderson, Carlisle; 
advisory board — Edward P. Rutledge, 
Annville: Earl Caton, Highspire; Doris 
Schaeffer, York; Mrs. Vesta Cooke, New 
Oxford. 

I&A Pittsburgh Music Educators Club: 
(1) October 22-23, in conjunction with 
Western Pennsylvania Education Con- 
ference. (5) Stanley Fleming, president, 
Millvale High School, Pittsburgh. 

Rhode Island Music Educators Asso- 
ciation: (1) October 28, Crown Hotel, 
Providence. (2) June 1944. (3) Presi- 
dent—Lee C. McCauley, Rhode Island 
State College, Kingston; vice-president 
Elsie S. Bruce, Warwick; secretary— 
Dorothea Place, Scituate; treasurer — 
Mary Remington, East Providence. 


South Dakota High School Music As- 
sociation. (1) District meetings only 
for the duration. The South Dakota 
Education Association is divided into 
districts, or zones, and meets in the 
fall, each district having their meeting 
at that time. (5) W. R. Colton, presi- 
dent, University of South Dakota, Ver- 
million. 


Utah. I&A Salt Lake City Music Ed- 
ucators Club: (1-2) October 21, dinner 
meeting at Lion House. (4) The past 
summer a luncheon was given in honor 
of Augustus D. Zanzig, culminating the 
workshop sessions at the University of 
Utah. (5) Florence S. Allen, secretary- 
treasurer, 381 J St., Salt Lake City. 














Virginia Education Association, Music 
Section: (1) November 24, Richmond. 
(2) November 1944 Richmond. (5) 
Florence Booker, secretary-treasurer, 
Washington-Lee H. S., Arlington. 


West Virginia Music Educators Asso- 
ciation: (1-2) October 28-29, Charles- 
ton, in conjunction with the State Edu- 
cation Association. An all-state or- 
chestra and chorus will perform. Dr 
John Warren will conduct the orches- 
tra; G. F. Strickling, the chorus. (5) 
Karl V. Brown, president, 415 High St., 
Spencer. 


Wisconsin School Music Association: 
(1-2) November 3, Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee. (5) H. C. Wegner, secre- 
tary, 215 E. Jefferson, Waupun. 


Wyoming Music Educators Associa- 
tion: (1) Meetings may be discontinued 
for the duration, and present officers 
are being retained. (5) Archie O. 
Wheeler, president, Box 863, Laramie. 


Region One, N.S.B.O.V.A.: (1) A 
meeting of the Board of Control has 
been scheduled for November in Port- 
land, Ore. (5) Wallace H. Hannah, 
chairman, 2308 Columbia, Vancouver, 
Wash. 


Regian Two, N.S.B.O.V.A.: (1-2) Prob- 
ably in October in Minneapolis, Minn. 
Plans for coming year to be discussed. 
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E> Clarinet 
E> Alto Clarinet 


Trombone bass clef (3rd) 





new! 


SUCCESS Album 


Young BANDS and ORCHESTRAS 


A new collection of outstanding musical successes 


ich have been expertly arranged to fit the 


instrumentation of every band and orchestra. Play- 
able for band alone, orchestra alone or for com- 
bined band with orchestra. Extensive crosscueing 
brings remarkably satisfactory results from the 
smallest number of players to the largest symphonic 
group. Easy to play, too. 


Compiled and Arranged by ROSARIO BOURDON 
Contents 


i Re SaaS I. Albeniz 
ANDANTE FROM list MOVEMENT of 
anne ntcistidinieaiitnin wiles P. Tschaikowsky 
ITALIAN CAPRICE, Theme......................... P. Tschaikowsky 
AMERICAN PATROL.............0002.00..0---eoe. F. W. Meacham 
BUFFALO GALS POLKA............. _Arr. R. Bourdon 


Fe a acincsrsisenseanivecinstenisesaeaniotesiniatanidi E. Donato 
COME WHERE MY LOVE LIES DREAMING 
Stephen Foster 
STEP AHEAD, March........... TE. ear Rosario Bourdon 
y BE Ge i EEE NENErIEe O. Cremieux 
DIXIE AIRS, Introducing: 
“Down in Mobile,” “Gentle Annie” 
and “I’se Gwine Back to Dixie”.......... Rosario Bourdon 
_ > | comes: Johann Strauss 
SOLDIER’S LIFE, March.............. err Edward Jakobowski 
Instrumentation 
Ist Violin (A) nnn. lst & 2nd Trombones bass clef (Band) 


salad lst Violin (B) ........Baritone bass clef (Euphonium) 
err: 2nd Violin ........Baritone treble clef (Bass Clarinet) 
cool Viola ........lst Eb Alto Saxophone 

ere. Cello ........4nd Bb Tenor Saxophone 

ees. Bass ........39d Eb Alto Saxophone 

oe Flutes in C (C Piccolo) .......&0 Baritone Saxophone 

ancien Piccolo in D> ........Bass Saxophone (Bb Bass treble clef) 
ciate Ist Bo Clarinet ........ Bassoons 

saith 2nd B> Clarinet ........Oboes 

par, 3rd B> Clarinet _.......lst & 2nd E> Altos or Horns 

cteaael Solo B> Clarinet (Band) _.......$rd & 4th E> Altos or Horns 


.....1st & 2nd Horns in F 
..3rd & 4th Horns in F 


lst Bb Cornet (Trumpet) Guitar or Banjo 


aad 2nd B> Cornet (Trumpet) __..E> Bass .... Tuba 
veinsigiiog 3rd B> Cornet (Trumpet) Drums 
wee Solo B> Cornet (Band) ........Piano (Conductor) 


Piano Accordion 


PRICE each book containing all 17 compositions 35c¢ 
Piano Conductor book 65c Piano Accordion book 65c 


Sample book sent free. Write today. 


Publishers: EMIL ASCHER, INC., 315 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 
EN AN A ATTN 8 heme 
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PALESTRINA-KESNAR: 


PALESTRINA-KESNAR: 
PERTI-KESNAR: 
SCARLATTI-KESNAR: 
DVORAK-MATTHEWS: 
DVORAK-MATTHEWS: 


GLIERE-ELKAN: 


BORTNYANSKY- 
HARVEY: 


COUPERIN-MILHAUD: 


1716 Sansom Street 


“MUSIC EDUCATION IN WARTIME” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Mixed Chorus (SATB) 


$O Bone Jesu 
\ Christus factus est 


Tenebrae factae sunt 

Adoramus 

Exultate Deo 

I Will Sing New Songs of Gladness 
The Lord Is My Shepherd 


Male Chorus (TTBB) 


Russian Sailors’ Dance 


(Also published for SATB) 


Band 


Cherubim Song 
Orchestra 


Overture and Allegro from La Sultane 


Thematic band, orchestra, and chorus catalogues 
sent upon request 


Music ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY Fecords 


(Incorporated) 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 














4 East 46 Street 





For High School Groups 


THE SHEPHERD’S MADRIGAL (Christmas) — Fritz Kreisler—arr. Baldwin for 
antiphonal chorus of grades and high school, or all high school. 


O BLESSED SAVIOUR (O Salutaris Hostia) (a Cappella)—Fritz Kreisler—arr. 


Baldwin for mixed chours. 

MIDNIGHT BELLS—Fritz Kreisler—arr. Baldwin for mixed chorus. 

MIDNIGHT BELLS—Fritz Kreisler—arr. Lambert for SSA chorus. 

THE WHOLE WORLD KNOWS — (Caprice Viennois)— Fritz Kreisler — arr. 
Andrews for SSA chorus. 

ECSTASY OF SPRING—Rachmaninoff—arr. Baldwin—for mixed chorus. 

WHEN NIGHT DESCENDS—Rachmaninoff—arr. Baldwin—for TTBB chorus. 


Samples of any of these choruses will be sent upon request by 


the publisher. 


ASK YOUR FAVORITE MUSIC STORE TO SHOW YOU OUR MUSIC. 


CHARLES FOLEY, Music Publisher 


New York 17, N. Y. 

















shown. 





The Chesley Mills Signature Chart 
for Use in Music Rooms of ALL SCHOOLS 
Key Signatures MUST BE LEARNED... 


Its use holds the attention and interest of students. Opening the 
window reveals the Key (either Major or Minor) for signature 
Order Direct. School terms 60 days $3.50 net. 


A small pocket-size chart and catalogue of new teaching material 
sent upon request. 


THE CHESLEY MILLS STUDIOS 


1319 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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A School Teacher’s 


Inspiration 








A SONG, A BOOK, or the joyous experi- 
ence of meeting a new friend may 
be your inspiration at the beginning of a 
mew school term. An inspirational ex- 
perience creates the desire to do a finer 
job than in the past. Your inspiration 
motivates a brighter flame of interest in 
guiding the education of our young peo- 
ple. 

On an occasion this past spring I was a 
bystander at military drill at one of our 
great city universities. Up and down 
the streets marched young men in uni- 
form. The steady rhythm of their march- 
ing feet dinned in my ears. For days all 
I remembered about those marching sol- 
diers was the tramp, tramp, left, right, 
left, rumble of feet. 

Then, one day in midsummer, at the 
same university, I could scarcely believe 
what I heard and saw. Hundreds of 
young soldiers were marching over that 
beautiful campus, around its shaded 
walks, up and down the streets of that 
great city. Instead of the dull thud of 
marching feet, the happy, lusty singing 
of young: soldiers rang through the air. 
What a contrast in the two experiences! 

Some great educator realized that the 
soldier who goes to battle with a song on 
his lips and a prayer in his heart is the 
kind of soldier that wins a decisive battle. 
The color of the second picture with sing- 
ing soldiers supplied that quick, vital, 
happy response which brings confidence to 
win. A_ singing Army is a _ winning 
Army. 

Music educators—a golden opportunity 
beckons! Glorious possibilities lie dor- 
mant in our young people, ready to be- 
come alive if we but open the way. Some 
element of music is closely associated with 
almost every part of our lives. Young 
people are eager for music. Adults re- 
gret the fact that their music education 
was so meager. In many instances admin- 
istrators are beginning to plan the high- 
school schedule of classes around the 
music program. This attitude on the 
part of administration is most encourag- 
ing to music education. 

The history of education proves that in 
emergencies such as the one we are now 


experiencing, education reaches unex- 
pected heights. Music is part of that edu- 
cation. Let’s Keep America Singing. 


Let’s do things with music that we have 
never done before. 
—Litt1an McCune 





About Face! 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-SEVEN 





plays poorly, is it ever our fault? A bad 
performance is usually attributed to poor 
instruments, to lack of rehearsal time— 
due either to a heavy educational program 
or careless planning on the part of the 
principal—or the excuse may be given 
that “the children failed to rise to the 
occasion.” 

Some people may think that the size of 
my choir, which, as I have said, ranges 
from fifteen to thirty-five voices, is quite 
satisfactory, under the circumstances. 
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But consider that that number is about 
eight-tenths of one per cent of my regi- 
ment! How many taxpayers would raise 
their eyebrows if only twenty-five people 
out of every 3,000 could read the English 
language? It is fairly certain that the 
music department will never produce the 
same number of readers as the English 
department, but since we are presenting 
music to the masses, it does seem that 
our percentage is exceedingly low. 
Therefore, let us raise our heads above 
rationalization, at last, and try to become 
more practical. We must face the fact 
that fundamentals are indispensable to 
active participation! 

Let us realize our problems. The goals 
toward which we have been striving, and 
which we have considered to be stepping 
stones on the way to some kind of ma- 
turity, are still, to a large extent, wishful 
visions. We must about face, and then 
march forward slowly and with care, in 
order to lay more firmly the foundation 
upon which our entire music program 
must rest. 

In attempting to remedy the lack of 
fundamentals, I hope that no one will 
assume that we must disregard our ex- 
perimentations of the present and dis- 
card our visions of the future. My only 
purpose in asking for a return to basic 
principles is to give the child sufficient 
foundation and background to make ex- 
perimentation more fruitful, and to draw 
our dreams of the future into a sphere of 
realism. 
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(5) John E. Howard, secretary-treasurer, 
Box 86, University Station, Grand Forks, 
N. D. 


Region Three, N.S.B.O.V.A.: (1-2) 
Fall of 1943, probably in Elkhart, Ind.; 
date to be announced. (5) Capt. King 
Stacy, chairman; David Hughes, acting 
chairman, Elkhart High School, Elkhart, 
Ind. 


Region Four, N.S.B.O.V.A.: (1-2) 
Present officers will continue to act for 
the duration. No regional meetings or 
activities are planned, but the Board of 
Control and all officers and committees 
of the codéperating state organizations 
and institutions will participate in the 
Music Education in Wartime activities 
of M.E.N.C., and will also endeavor to 
develop local programs of various types 
which may, to some extent at least, re- 
place the benefits formerly derived from 
inter-school and inter-state festivals. 
(5) Arthur H. Brandenburg, chairman, 
1128 Coolidge Road, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Region Seven, N.S.B.0.V.A.: (1-2) 
Band clinic at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, in January (tenta- 
tive). (4) Plans are under way for an 
orchestra clinic (possibly in Memphis), 
and vocal clinic. (5) Roy M. Martin, 
chairman, Box 125, Greenwood, Miss. 


Region Eight, N.S.B.O.V.A.: (1-2) No 
meetings scheduled because of war con- 
ditions. Present officers will serve for 
the duration. Activities are confined to 
participation in the local community- 
school war effort program, in which the 
National School Band, Orchestra, and 
Vocal Associations are a major partici- 
pant. (5) Walter B. Graham, chairman, 
114 East Race St., Gaffney, S. C. 


Region Wine, N.S.B.O.V.A.: (1-2) 
Board meeting will probably be held 
later in the fall depending on decision 
regarding meeting of National Board of 
Control. (5) T. Frank Coulter, chair- 
man, Tenth and Duquesne, Joplin, Mo. 
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for your needs — 











E.M.B. Service 
Contributes 








choosing materials — 











publications. 


/ or it high. 
For AUTHORITATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS 
PROMPT ACCURATE SERVICE 


Send all orders direct to 


EDUCATIONAL Music BUREAU, INC. 


30 East Adams Street 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Your success in solving this year’s 
problems depends largely upon 
choosing the right materials for 
each group —choral and instru- 
mental. There is one way to be 
sure that you are getting the best 


Callon §. MN. B. 


to your Success... 


Eliminates doubt and delay in 


Assures you that your Choice is 
made from the “cream” of all 


Delivers new music on time — 
before your ideas get “cold” — 
while student enthusiasm still runs 




















Published with the codperation of the Music Division 
of the Pan American Union 


(Cancion ranchera) 
Mexican folk-song by F. Valdes Leal 

TWO PART EQUAL VOICES 

FEMALE VOICES (SSA) 

MALE VOICES (TTBB) 

MIXED VOICES (SATB) 

Each choral arrangement with piano accompaniment 
Price 15c each 
Educational Division 


SOUTHERN MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., Inc., 1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Ylew BAND RELEASES Yew 


Full Symph. 


MARIE .... .. .. .. . Irving Berlin $2.00 $3.00 


Trombonists will particularly enjoy working on this new 
modern band arrangement by Paul Yoder. This well known 
and ever popular Irving Berlin “hit’’ song will be a favorite 
with performers and audiences alike. 


BYE BYE BLUES .. . Dave Bennett 1.50 2.50 


This number which first introduced the composer as a writer 
of hit songs will be welcomed by the many bandmasters who 
know Mr. Bennett as one of the country’s leading band 
arrangers. 


THE FOUR HERALDS Starts, Erik Leidzen 2.50 3.50 


Another, easy to play but effective, trumpet quartet by the 
composer of the very popular selling “Trumpeters.” Also 
available as trumpet quartet with piano accompaniment. 


SO LONG SOLDIER . Major Ed. Chenette .75 1.25 


A stirring quickstep with lyrics, dedicated to the boys leaving 
for the service and departing troops. 


ANTHEMS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


THE ONLY AUTHENTIC VERSIONS PUBLISHED FOR BAND 
Compiled and arranged by CAPT. THOMAS F. DARCY — Leader U. S. Army Band 




















































CONTENTS 
United States of America Belgium Netherlands 
Great Britain Costa Rica Nicaragua 
United Kingdom of: Cuba Norway 
Australia Czecho-Slovakia Panama 
Canada Dominican Republic Poland : 
India El Salvador Yugoslavia 
New Zealand Greece Mexico 
Northern Ireland Guatamala Philippines 
South Africa Haiti Iraq 
Soviet Russia (U.S.S.R.) Honduras Brazil 
China Luxemburg Bolivia 
Ethiopia 
Obtainable as complete band arrangements for each country individually or as loose.leaf band sets. 
{ Individual Band Books per part .....+..+.+ ++ + Se 
PRICES } Fyj] Band, Individual Countries . . Tere 


IRVING BERLIN, INC. 


Educational Music Division :: 7199 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








WE WILL BUY MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
ANY TYPE OR CONDITION 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES paid immediately for Accordions, 
Saxophones, Clarinets, Drums, Trumpets, etc., etc. Ship the 
instrument to us express collect for our quotation— if our 
price is not satisfactory we will return it to you at our 
expense—here is an opportunity to turn excess or idle instru- 
ments into cash. 


BARTH-FEINBERG, INC. 


17-19 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 








IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE and not subject to the draft 


IF YOU KNOW ANYONE WHO IS AVAILABLE ” 


WE HAVE SPECIFIC CALLS FOR 


Band and Orchestra Teachers 
Violinists, ’Cellists—Woodwind or Brass Teachers 
Voice Teachers—Music and Art Teachers 


MEN or WOMEN 
C. E. LUTTON, Mgr. 64 E. JACKSON BLVD., Chicago, Ill. 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, Music Dept. 
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In the Americas 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-THREE 





to attend the biennial meeting of the 
Music Educators National Conference at 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Plans are now 
under way to invite another group of 
Latin-American music educators to the 
1944 meeting of the M.E.N.C. 

Beginuing with the 1942-43 school year 
and through the codperation of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
and the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, a group of persons interested in 
music education were invited to the 
United States for the purpose of making 
a serious study of the place of music in 
the school curriculum. The plan included 
actual enrollment of the visitors in music- 
education courses at leading colleges and 
universities throughout the country, as 
well as attendance by these students 
at the 1943 M.E.N.C. Wartime Institutes 
on Music Education. 

The visiting students in music educa- 
tion include Maria Concepcion Balles- 
teros from Mexico City, who is studying 
at the University of Indiana in Bloom- 
ington; Margarita Menendez of Havana, 
enrolled at New York University; Roque 
Cordero from Panama, who is in the 
Music Education Department at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Rene Amengual 
from Santiago, Chile, now a student at 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Miguel Uribe of Bogota, Colombia, who 
is at the School of Music, Northwestern 
University; his wife Cecilia de Uribe, 
also at Northwestern University; and 
Virginia Zuniga of Costa Rica, who has 
just completed a two-year stay at the 
University of Kentucky. It is a matter of 
record that in all cases these exchange 
experiences have brought benefits which 
have been shared by faculties and stu- 
dents of the various participating insti- 
tutions. All of the visiting students will 
engage in music education upon their re- 
turn to their respective countries. 

This, then, is a brief survey of Music 
Education in the Americas. There is 
every evidence that education will have an 
increasingly important part in_ inter- 
American relations, and in this connec- 
tion we should bear in mind that music 
education activities are being motivated 
as a part of the general education pro- 
gram—and not as a separate project. As 
a matter of fact, it is thus that music 
education deserves and receives such 
widespread support. 

The music education field as a whole in 
the United States—both professional and 
commercial—can profit from this pro- 
gram and participate in it. Plans are 
being carefully charted so that music 
education in the United States can make 
its special contribution to the teaching 
of music in the schools of the other 
American Republics, and at the same 
time so that music education in the 
United States can profit from contacts 
with music educators and through activ- 
ities in the other American Republics. 

It is natural that the professional or- 
ganization, the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, should take leadership 
in this enterprise, and it is anticipated 
that, with continued exchange and ex- 
pansion, the influence and usefulness of 
the organization will be enhanced. In- 
deed, it is not too much to anticipate that 
before long we shall have an interna- 
tional organization representing music 
education. 


Music Educators Journal 
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Music Appreciation 
E — e 
— iss PHILLips stood at the front of 
he M the room and waited for the class 
at to come to order. Everyone usuaily did 
Ww that much right—except the boy at the 
of end of the first row who always studied 
he his Latin. 
It was later, as a rule, that things hap- 
ar pened. It wasn’t always the students’ 
he fault, but things never seemed to go 
irs smoothly in the fourth-period class. 
‘a- So Miss Phillips was a little tense as . , ; 
rm he said, “Today Pres oulnn te tear the The Schmitt Pageant series provides four really 
he second movement of Beethoven’s Seventh big numbers for your special band programs. 
ng Symphony. I've written the melody on They have been used with amazing success in 
m the board. ... . . 
od signees ee aaa schools throughout the nation. Equally effective 
’ She saw that the piano was in the way, ; 3 ie , 
‘d as usual. She sometimes wondered how indoors or on the football field. Participation 
mc it always managed to be in the worst by the other departments of the school makes 
its possible position. | the presentation of one of these pageants a 
es “Boys,” she said, “will you help me really “bie” fest 
with this piano?” Y ig feature on any program. 
a- Three fellows from the first row leaped 
3 up and shoved it aside at a terrific speed. * UNCLE SAM IN REVIEW -. THE GAY 90 REVUE 
1g She wished that she could see some other 
n- manifestations of their energy once in a * AMERICAN FLAG PARADE * DOWN ON THE FARM 
a, while. There was a splitting noise at the 
te floor. As they moved the piano away 
1e from the place, she saw the mark that GET THEM FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER, or 
i- had been made by one of the casters. WRITE FOR CONDUCTORS SCORE ON APPROVAL 
al Each of the boys examined the spot 
at carefully. One even felt the scar with 
£ his finger. “Cheap floor,” he remarked. é e 
- Then they grabbed the piano again and F 4 
- with a mighty heave bounced it against 
d the wal, een: 88 SOUTH TENTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
Quietly Miss Phillips went to the board 
~ to replace the notes that one of the boys 
f had carried away on his sweater. 
“ Mg bag ag — goes like yal 
She picked it out on the piano. “Now 
. ae os it with ‘da da.’ | WwW Oo Oo D oO C TAVO 4 E Q | E Ss 
% She began boldly, but after the second A Manpower Shortage in your Chora} Groups? 
7 measure she realized that she was the : mn miele 
* only one making any noise, although New and timely choruses for joyful singing 
| — people moved their lips when she in Two- and Three-Part Arrangements 
c ooked at them. 
5 She stopped. “We'll start over again. " - 
Is it better if I play it down here?” No. , TWO-PART , Price 
‘ Gemsee at the tack of te seam 616 Tales from the Vienna Woods......... Strauss-Gibb Li atc ladhan ta aaiate AS 
3 started with her on the next trip but 617 Artist’s Life Riki he wi era aca ee han Strauss-Gibb ai iad acnuetecd 15 
2 r s I) in ad da ee he eae Se mR 
¢ gave up after the second measure. 630 Woodland Dreams .................0% Arditi-Gibb ............. 15 
‘ Ph = bt quremagtecy Based 621 How long wilt Thou forget me?....... NE re &S 
, he pion in tan aaa batts ve SEF BD cea ssasareccoussenscosssaete Robert L. Simes......... 15 
: - : , Si@ Walks G6 the FRSWOlS. conc cccccsccvcce P. I. Tchaikovsky........ 2 
. takes the theme through. SO Se NS By ois cock co dscccccknsonnsesseuscnes 12 
rhe record started at a rather low 607 I’m Proud to be an American.......... Robert W. Gibb......... .12 
‘ — pect — 256 Dear Land of Home..............++++ Jean Sibelius ............ 12 
d listeners’ interest. A custodian in the THREE-PART (SSA) 
a yard was making his own music by ye a eee re Aer, L. W. Tiemey. <2... Pi 
dumping a week’s accumulation of cans ee ee I ooo wiic x avnenwaecenaen Katherine K. Davis....... 15 
c and bottles from one iron container to 628 Now Breaks the Dawn................ St. Saens-Gibb .......... Bb 
eC another. 629 Give Peace in our time................ Francis W. Snow......... Ad 
: She reflected on the labor shortage. 622 Artist’s Life TeTErrere Tere eee Strauss-Gibb Coco eeeeeoes he 
4 b pg hoe unpatriotic to rid the world Sample Copies and complete list of WOOD OCTAVO SERIES sent on request 
: She held her breath and tried again. 
2 Miraculously, she finished the record T H E B s F . Ww Oo Oo D M U S l C C Oo « 
side without mishap this time and even 88 ST. STEPHEN STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
: found someone who had noticed a sub- 
; ordinate theme. ; : , 
) Fortunately, it was one that had not — we! ee. os br > 
been rubbed out by the sweater. She scattered contents provided considerable 
; started to play it and point out the notes ar eq , | id — NEW BANDMASTERS 
f on the board. But she had gone only sy the time she could start the phono- 
half-way through when a girl dropped graph again, Miss Phillips’ knees were Sa AND FOLIOS OF 
: a notebook. Some teachers would be — a « down - — about Send Postel 
, ‘kv e ave pe > ¥ the test that she would have to give 
notsbostnn Ent this aa ie’ kind thatthad in this class pretty soon. : ARELACSLAUEK 
we : ‘ . . , . : 51 Snow St. Providence 3, R. I. 
She frowned at some giggling girls and 


had pages ripped out and stuffed back 
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CONCORD'S 
ENSEMBLE MUSIC 


WOODWIND TRIOS 


*Crist, B........Tap Dance (3 Flutes)...... .60 
*Crist, B........Old Spanish Melody (3 
Cie ctegdnendenns , 
*Liadow .......Mosquito Dance (3 Flutes). .60 
ee ee The Hen (Fi., Ob., Bssn.).. .60 
Rameau.. . The Hen (2 Clars., Bass Clar.) .60 


WOODWIND QUARTETS 


ce enkes March of the Little Tumblers 85 
*Filippi........Hormpipefora Gay Dolphin .85 
0) eee In Nostalgic Mood....... 75 
FOUR CLARINETS 
*Brahms........ Allegretto Grazioso...... 75 
i os 004 x ce eneeteaecesaanss .80 
nn sx a cae ceesescceass .60 
MIXED CLARINET QUARTETS 
*MacDowell. .. .Intermezzo........ i. ae 
Ph no ccnc re eatekdcccecoones .80 
Stravinsky... .. ee .60 
WOODWIND QUINTET 
*Weston....... Asteou Sulle............ 1.75 
BRASS SEXTETS 
*Handel.......March from Occasional 
Overture. ... ‘ aa 
Prokofieff...... Triumphal March from Peter 
and the Wolf.......... 1 
Hodgson...... Three Marches of American 


Revolutionary Days... .. 


*On the 1943 National School Music Contest List 





AT YOUR DEALERS OR FROM 


Concord Music Pub. Co., inc 


20 WEST 47th STREET New York 19,N. Y. 








Pronounced an immediate success for patriotic 
programs, school assemblies, etc. 


THE PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 
Arranged to be sung with America 
(My Country, "Tis of Thee) 
Price 10 cents, postpaid 


C. F. NAGRO, 88 W. Ross St., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 











D Daul 


UNIVERSITY 


AL cuicaco 
THE SCHOOL OF 


eMusic 


Accredited courses in Music Education, 
Choir Training, Band and Orchestral 
Instruments, Piano, Violin, Voice, Cello, 
Organ, Theory and Composition. 
Bachelor and Master Degrees, and Bach- 
elor of Arts Degree in Music. 


A Professional School With 
University Prestige 


A Distinguished Faculty 


The course in Public School Music is 
designed to train the prospective teacher 
of music in the schools to meet the re- 
quirements of the Boards of Education 
in various states. 


Address Registrar for Bulletin 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Room 408, 64 East Lake Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SN, TT 


‘a Compositions by : 
ERICH J. WOLFF 


First American Editions 


| HARMONIA EDITION 
| 202 West 83rd Street, New York 24, N. Y. 
i] 









— CATALOG upon REQUEST———" 





ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


Pro-Ant 


Compiled and arranged by 
CLIFFORD DEMAREST 








a NGED 
spiteD AND ARRAY 
col ev 


DEMAREST 


CLIFFORD 
ws 





This material embraces a wide 
variety of musical styles, taken 
from the best of classical litera- 
ture, and arranged for the 
young school orchestra. Aill 
strings remain in first position, 
except the ad libitum Ad- 
vanced Ist Violin part. Inter- 
esting parts provided for all 
instruments. 


Piano-Conductor $1.25—Each Part 60c 
Violin Part and Conductor Score sent on approval. 


Request descriptive lists of other 
Band and Orchestra Materials. 


H. T. FITZSIMONS COMPANY, INC. 


23 EAST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO (4), ILL. 
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then realized that they were laughing be- 
cause the record was over and she 
hadn’t noticed. 

As she stopped the machine, a gir] 
came in with an office summons for some- 
one Miss Phillips had never heard of, 
It took several minutes to discover that 
the students in the class were equally un- 
acquainted with the person. 

She bent over the phonograph again, 
Miss Braley, from the secretary’s office, 
came into the room. “Miss Phillips, 
there’s a call for you from downtown.” 


“All right. Will you play the London 
Suite for them? The album’s in that 
cupboard.” 


Someone in the downtown office was 
telephoning to find out about some re- 
ports she had handed in. She wondered, 
during the conversation, how the class 
was coming. Maybe Miss Braley would 
have some luck. 

But as she entered the classroom, four 
students, clicking switches and_ turning 
dials on the machine, said, “Miss Phil- 
lips, it won’t work!” 

The wall plug had come out. 

She thanked Miss Braley and started 
the second record side. “Notice what 
happens in this part,” she said. She 
thought that was an easy assignment, but 
she hadn’t counted on the passage of a 
low-flying airplane that shook the whole 
building with the roar of its motors. 

She was setting the needle again, when 
a medium-sized, medium-weight, com- 
pletely nondescript-lcoking boy came in. 
He wanted a recommendation for some- 
thing; she wondered how she could 
write a recommendation for someone she 
didn’t even remember. He said he would 
wait for a few minutes, if necessary. 

The tramping of Service Board mem- 
bers going to their posts somewhat ob- 
scured the first part of the record. The 
record wasn’t over by the time the pass- 
ing bell rang, but she took it off, any- 
way. The nondescript fellow began to 
talk about the recommendation again 
while the class filed out. 

A boy stuck his head through the door- 
way. “Is this a  music-appreciation 
class?” he asked. 

She stared at him for a long time with- 
out speaking. Finally she said, “Some- 
times I wonder.” —Rosert DOWNER 





Have Your Own Clinic 





Is YOUR REGIONAL MUSIC FESTIVAL out 

Then have a local 
one. Transporting of large groups of 
youngsters from one school to a nearby 
large city for a music festival or clinic 
is almost out of the question now, but 
musical programs are more desirable 
than ever. If your glee clubs can no 
longer go to a larger city to attend a 
sectional or regional music festival or 
clinic, why not have one in your own 
school? The expenses won't be any more 
and the experience will be well worth 
while. 

John Held, supervisor of music in the 
Salida (Colo.) public schools has worked 
out and is using for the second consecu- 
tive year a plan whereby pupils get the 
value of a clinic and in addition can give 
the community an opportunity to hear 
something unusually fine in the way of 4 
program. 

For a goodly number of years it was 
the custom of the Salida schools to take 


for the duration? 
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from eighty to a hundred youngsters to 
Pueblo, Colo., a distance of a hundred 
miles, to a music clinic or festival each 
year. The expense was borne by the 
glee club itself from the proceeds of mu- 
sical shows presented during the year. 
Last year when it seemed impossible to 
get transportation for the group, Mr. 
Held started a clinic here. He arranged 
to have Noble Cain come to Salida for a 
two-day session with the glee club mem- 
bers. All glee club pupils were dis- 
missed from their regular classes and met 
with Mr. Cain for intensive work in the 
high school gymnasium, which had been 
fixed with bleachers to accommodate 
them. At the close of the two-day clinic 
Mr. Cain presented the entire group in 
a one-hour program given free to a 
packed house. 

This year George Howerton, of North- 
western University, is coming for our sec- 
ond annual clinic. Once again the glee 
clubs are paying all expenses from pro- 
ceeds of shows they have given. 

Pupils are finding that they learn more 
in an intensive two-day clinic than they 
would by appearing before a critic judge 
at a larger contest, even though the critic 
judge later has them appear as a part of 
a massed chorus as a finale. In the sec- 
ond place, the music director is relieved 
of the responsibility of worrying about 
the safe conduct of pupils to and from an- 
other city. And, thirdly, the free con- 
cert for the public under the direction of 
the visiting conductor serves as a strong 
bond between the glee club and the mu- 
sicians in the community—L. A. BARRETT 





Dept. of Pedagogy 





E HAVE BEEN SAVING this for a long 

time. The other day, as a result of 
some fall file cleaning, it bobbed up 
again, and because it still made us laugh, 
we decided not to hold out on it any 
longer. Members of the N.Y.S.S.M.A. 
may recognize it as something lifted 
from their School Music News, but that 
is no reason for depriving the rest of the 
educational intellect of such an outstand- 
ing example of stenographic ability as 
that evidenced in the following report of 
a judge’s comments as received by a 
soloist in one of the N.Y.S.S.M.A. com- 
petition-festivals. 

“In approaching high tones at ail jump 
at times as you at in the first two meas-~ 
ures of your sslection. Pay more atten- 
tion to proper breathing at will eventally 
differ for your a better and more accurate 
ssnse of phrasing. When playing a forte 
do not play it the tone. 

“The tones of y r lower register are 
fairly well compared. But more on the 
development of your higher tones at least 
the proper approach of your hiwgher 
tones. 

“By more exact in yoour sincopation 
rythm. at pages such as The accom- 
panist gave you excellent support in re- 
gards to the accuracy and balance for 
your accompa i ent. 

“May I suggest for better development 
of tones in the upper register at least as 
far as approach is that you always be 
ure to start the tone with the lips. There 
are many cases when the lips will in 
order rather tone in used especially in a 
slargo movement or pass legato a Your 
have excellent possibilities if only you 
will think of your phrasing dio expres- 
Sion and breathing.” 
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Yes you CAN have drums— 

|| the newest—expertly constructed 

| under “Bill” Ludwig’s personal 

supervision. Keep “hep” to what 

the better drummers are using— 

| a brand new illustrated folder 
is just off the press. 


See them af your dealer 





BUDDY SCHUTZ 


JIMMY DORSEY'’S FAMOUS DRUMMER SAYS: 








——— ee ee mee ee em rm srecinacian 
WFL DRUM CO. | 
1728 N. Damen Ave., Chicago 

Please send your new illustrated folder | 








| showing the latest in drums. | | 

| Name - | 

| Street —— | | 
City — State - j | 
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WM. S. 


FLUTES! PICCOLOS! CLARINETS! 


Sterling Silver! 


Sterling Value! 


In a word: 


PERFECTION! 


Expert repairing all makes 


WM. S. HAYNES COMPANY, 108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


HAYNES 


Sterling Craftsmanship! 











THE QUINCERT 
(Harmony in Five Dimensions) 
An Astronomer’s dream of tomorrow’s con- 
cert which will bring to each body sense 
(Sound, Sight, Smell, Taste, and Touch) 
the same direct appeal as does music to 
our ears, both in concert hall or at home. 
Brand new 16 page booklet, 50c 


QUINCERT, BOWMAN OBSERVATORY, 
CENTROPOLIS STA., KANSAS CITY 3, MO. 











SPECIAL (modern) ARRANGEMENTS 
For SCHOOL “BRASS” BANDS 
Written to order for your exact 
instrumentation. . . . Military Medleys, 
Novelties, Modern Light Symphonies, 
Sparkling Marches, etc. Write for 
“SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER” 
and free list. State your instrumentation. 
FOX & FISHER ARRANGING SERVICE 





1245 N. Vine St., Hollywood 38, Calif. 





HIGHEST RATED IN UNITED STATES 


ENVRAVERS 


———. SINCE 1906 —— 


+ WORK DOWE BY ALL PROCESSES + 
+ ESTIMATES GLADLY FURWISHED + 
+ ANY PUBLISHER OUR REFERENCE + 


ZRAYNERS 


ae 7 oe oe 


2054 W. LAKE S$T., CHICAGO. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention 
The Music EpucaTors JOURNAL 
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